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Advertising 


Requirements 


Each Movth: 
Signs & Identification 
Materials 

Premiums, Prizes & 
Specialties 
Radio & TV Production 
Printing & Binding 
Art & Photography 
Shows & Exhibits 
nag o> So 


ndow & Store Displays 
Labeling & Packaging 
Layout & Typography 

Audio & Visual Aids 


Direct Advertising 


Advertising Copyrights 


AR presents the first in a series of 
definitive articles on copyrights in 


advertising. This series is designed 


to form a valuable reference source. 
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Turn-over talks eall for jumbo type... type that is costly clean-ups of ragged repros. Often original line 


costly unless you use Fotosetter composition. That’s artwork can be included with the original make-up on 


because Fotosetter photographic line composing ma- 
chines set type up to 36 pt. on film at keyboard speed. 
All of it is so sharp and clear that direct enlargements 
need no retouching. 


film, thus saving steps. You can enlarge the finished 
job photographically to any size you want. 

You can put Fotosetter composition to good use, 
too, for such other big type jobs as posters, car cards, 
window displays, exhibits and ad heads. Clean, beau- 


tiful Fotosetter composition is also ideal for all your 


Here’s a practical suggestion—design and compose 
your sales presentations on film in one-half or one- 
quarter size. You save money, get a better job because offset, gravure and silk screen work... is frequently 


you don’t have to pay for hand composition or for better even for many letterpress jobs. 


f Intert C ti 
‘hia ntertype Corporation 
is a registered é 


trademark. * 360 FURMAN STREET, BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


Set in Boden! Book, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Boston 
Futura Demibold and 
Futura Extrabold 


In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 





for a bellth wary of, cetag &? 


You'll get some mighty fine ideas in every issue 
of AR to help you in your advertising produc- 
tion, promotion and merchandising work. 


But—you can’t take full advantage of those 
ideas unless you read them carefully—and at 
your leisure. 


No better way to do this than to have AR 
delivered to you personally each month. The 


handy order card below makes it easy to enter 
your subscription. 


MAIL this 
order 


ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS for 

[}] 2 years (24 issues) at $5.00 

[|] ¥ year (12 issues) at $3.00 

m__] Payment enclosed _] Bill my firm ] Bill me 


Title 


State 
Nature of Business: 


Advertising Requirements 200 ¢. winois s1., chicago 11 





Next Month in AR 


The New Look in Advertising 


The Growing Use of 
Fluorescent Colors 


Fluorescent colors have been growing in popularity 
for several years. But new developments in inks 
indicate that they may become even more popular. 
AR, after several months of research, will present an 
over-all picture of the use of fluorescence in advertis- 
ing ... the materials available . . . how they are 
being used. .. production details .. . etc. 


Other Important Features 


@ How to Use “Horse & Buggy” Typefaces 
..-the nostalgic typefaces of yesterday are still finding 
their place in modern advertising. 

@ A System for Filing Films 
...N. W. Ayer & Son has developed a highly practical 
system for filing odd lengths of film. 

@ How to Put Across a National Cooperative Campaign 
..-Princeton Knitting Mills arranged a tie-in campaign 
with Bendix Home Appliances and scored an advertising 
success. 

@ How to Get Your Share of Free Television 


...there may be “gold” in your old movies. Here’s how 
several firms are editing their old films for use on tv. 


@ The Biggest Calendar Order in the World 


...-Pan American World Airways distributes more than a 
half million calendars annually in 83 countries. 


@ There’s Magic in Displays 
..-the addition of “magic” to displays is often the in- 
gredient that increases placement and assures the neces- 
sary attention-getting value. 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 95 
(Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
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Only way to be sure 
of your gravure 
production costs... 


February, 1954 


The bill a gravure processor sends 
to you contains no guarantee that he 
more than made the motions...makes 
no promises for the quality of the 
positives...allows no rebate if the job 
turns out poorly in print. So by rights 
your gravure production should be 
done by the man who will do it the 
cheapest...except that it’s not so much 
what he charges that counts, but what 
he delivers. 

Intaglio pioneered mass gravure 
production ... began with an idea that 
consistent quality was the only measure 
of success ... sought and was sought 
by the most competent of the gravure 
craftsmen...now has three hundred 
skilled men in three conveniently 
located plants. They work three shifts 


for faster deliveries ... and turn out 


positives, finished cylinders and plates 
that are the best by their standards... 
which are the highest in the industry. 

For eighteen years, Intaglio has 
served leading art directors, editors, 
and production men...has processed 
more gravure production for labels, 
packaging, wrappings, advertisements 
and editorial than any other company 
in the country. 


Reny on Intaglio Service to do 
your gravure production. Our record 
of consistent quality, and the superior 
standards of our craftsmen, is your 
best guarantee of work done properly 
... quality in the positives, in the plates 

.and satisfaction with the finished 
job in print. 


Our six offices are at your service. 


Intaglio SErVICE corPorATION 


{merica’s First Gravure and Letterpress Servicers 


30.5 Kast 46th St., New York 


1835 Lewis Tower Bldg., Philadelphia 


731 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


Intaglio-Cadillac, Inc., 4240-14th Ave., Detroit 
260 Kearny St., San Francisco 


1932 Hyperion {ve.. Los Anveles 





THE NEW 


“ALL-PURPOSE” DISPLAY SETTING 


BY GIBRALTAR 


For Trade and Hotel 
Shows ... Sales 
Meetings ... Interior 
Floor Displays... 
Special Product 
Promotions... 
Window Backgrounds 
..- Campaign Drives 


ONLY 


$3 500 


‘it’s - pradietag built of silken 
surfaced corrugated board in 
beautiful pastel blue .. . it’s es 
“all-purpose”! There. are From a 
hundreds of ways to adapt gait. wee ae 
in = o remem yur case, only 33 pounds. Price per 
: ‘unit less. in quantities over five. 


To show and sell any product, 
? ee ee 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., INC. 
Merchandising Display Division 

8101-25 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 
[_] Enclosed find check in amount of $ g 
j xs for__.. Gibraltar “All-Purpose” Dis- 
; . play Settings at $35.00 each. (We ship by 
Railway Express unless otherwise specified.) 

ioralta:r F.O.B. North Bergen, N. J. 
() Send me the Gibraltar “All-Purpose” Display 
CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY, INC. : Setting brochure. 


8101 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, New Jersey ain 
LOngacre 5-3405, N. Y. or UNion 3-4700, N. J. ADDRESS 


ee eee er er a ES 
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JUST BETWEEN US 


Measuring a Year of Progress... 





This issue marks the completion of our first year of publica- 
tion, and the beginning of the second. It is a good time to take 
Stock, and to see if we have made the progress which we hoped for 
at the beginning of 1953. 









We believe we can say without qualification that the need for 
Advertising Requirements, which brought the magazine into being, has 
been definitely established and we hope satisfactorily supplied. 
Readers have been more than enthusiastic in telling us of the 
assistance which they have received from its pages. 








There has never before been available to advertising and 
merchandising executives this kind of business publication—one in 
which all of the technical data and news of new products and processes 
related to advertising production and promotion have been brought 
together for quick and convenient study and reference. 


We have had several measures of reader appreciation and 
response. As of today we have almost 10,000 paid subscribers—a 
figure which we believe to be a record for the first year's operation 
of an advertising journal. Our Readers' Service Department has proc- 
essed requests for over 120,000 pieces of literature offered by 
suppliers—another world's record in the business publishing field. 

















The encouragement we have received from those for whom AR 
is edited is heartening—and at the same time reminds us of our 
responsibility constantly to improve the contents of the magazine to 
the end that it will still better serve the needs of the great field 
of advertising. 


G. D. Crain, Jr. 
Publisher 
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ROTO AD? 


INTERNATIONAL 


There’s no need to complicate the life of a pro- 
duction man any more than is necessary—it’s 
complicated enough already. When it comes 
to the preparation of material for rotogravure 
advertising, there’s one sure way to insure 
peace-of-mind—call in INTERNATIONAL 
COLOR GRAVURE. From the camera to the 
proving press and every step in between, your 
copy is receiving the attention of skilled tech- 
nicians, men who have contributed much to 
the progress of rotogravure engraving. You 
know that your positives are being prepared 
to the specifications of the printer who is to 
use them. To take the burden of rotogravure 
schedules right off of your shoulders there is 
but one answer—it’s INTERNATIONAL, 


O f course! 


WC. 


39 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. Telephone Circle 5-8750 


fices: PHILADELPHIA—Widener Building , LOS ANGELES—122 Glendale Boulevard 
Phone: Rittenhouse 6-2161 Phone: MAdison 6-4601 


SUPERTONE, INC. 


408 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone Plaza 3-9468 
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THE FINEST MEDIUMS OF THEIR KIND IN THE WORLD! 


CRAFIONE-YoOuU WIN! 


The lightning-fast way to use Ben-day! 248 individual patterns! Processed on 
adhesive-backed, thim gauge, matt-finish acetate for better, cleaner NON-GLARE 
reproduction. Perfect for quick-shading artwork for newspaper reproduction, direct 
mail pieces, posters, maps, graphs, technical drawings, silk-screen process work. 
Standard (black) . . . and réverse patterns (white). Just strip it on... burnish it 
down ...and you see striking effects in art... right at the start! FREE Craf-Tone 


pattern chart available at your Craftint dealer, or write direct. 


— 


ChaFiiNe’ - vou win: 


Alphabets . . . Numerals .. . Symbols... in all popular styles and type sizes! On 
transparent, self-adhering sheets. Just place... burnish down... that’s all! For 
smash headlines, for curving type, for every conceivable use and effect. Eliminates 
expensive typesetting and artwork lettering! Speeds copy preparation . . . saves 
money for artists, designers, draftsmen, map and chart makers, layout and pro- 
duction men! On matt-finish transparent sheets for better, cleaner, NON-GLARE 
reproduction! FREE pattern chart at your Craftint dealer, or write direct. 
2 
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THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. f 
1615 Collamer Ave. © Cleveland 10, Ohio 


/ 
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READERS WRITE 


King Size 


e ...It is strange how fate works 
sometimes. The ink is hardly dry on 
your Motorola spectacular story, 
which had a short-lived reputation 
of being the world’s largest spec- 
tacular or electric sign, when we 
come along with our Atlantic Coast 
Line sign, which is larger by 4,100 
square feet. But I believe this is what 
makes the publishing and the adver- 
tising business so newsy and inter- 
esting. 

Incidentally, I want to compliment 
you on the format and material in 
your new publication . . . it is a 
superb editorial masterpiece. You get 
my vote for the best editor of the 
year. 

GEORGE VESLEY 
Sales Promotion Director, Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Chicago 
For the story of General Outdoor’s 
new Atlantic Coast Line sign see 
page 85... Ed. 


Dissenting Vote 


e ... We have decided not to re- 
new our subscription for AR. 

The reason, to be frank, is the fact 
that the publication has not come up 
to our expectations. It carries too 
much material of the type already 
found in Advertising Age and not 
enough simple, down-to-earth ad- 
vertising production facts. Moreover, 
the editorials are so thoroughly dis- 
solved in advertising that they are 
hard to read, especially since the 
headings used are much too weak. It 
surprises us to see a publication of 
this type make such a typographical 
error. 

LEO ROBERG 

Fred Harvey, Chicago 
We are constantly striving to make 
AR’s typography not only easy-to- 
read, but well adapted to the pur- 
pose it serves. We would appreciate 
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receiving the comments of other 


readers, whether they agree with 
Mr. Roberg or not. . . Ed. 


. 


On the Other Hand 


e ... You have a fine magazine. I 
shall renew for the limit. 

C. A. Mowrey 

DuMaurier Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


. AR has been a big help to me 
in planning our own advertising pro- 
duction, and I currently have a very 
large file composed of articles I have 
clipped from your publication. These 
I keep handy for ready reference. 

W. B. JoHNSON 

Sales Promotion Mgr., Norge 
Heat Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Kalamazoo 


° . I am still reading and enjoy- 
ing AR and honestly feel that you 
are to be complimented for the finest 
all-around magazine devoted to the 
advertising field. 
S. W. FRANKLIN 
Director of Merchandising, 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., 
New York 


Orchids for Suppliers 

e Your “Orchid” is one of the finest 
stimulants and “morale builders” we 
have had the privilege of acknowl- 
edging. 

Each of our associates appreciates 
and thanks you for your interest 
and your thoughtfulness in bringing 
to our attention this most cherished 
opinion of those we serve. 

ALEXANDER H. Crow 

President, McMullen 

Co. Inc., St. Louis 
Nominations for Orchids awards are 
still arriving regularly. AR will con- 
tinue this popular feature just as 
long as our readers continue to send 
in the names of their favorite adver- 
tising suppliers for such recognition. 
If you have not already sent in your 


Printing 





SCREENING 
It’s Hard To Make Mistakes 
With Silk Screen Printing 


It’s easy to insert minor price and copy 
corrections when you use Silk Screen 
Process Printing. Even whole sections 
of displays, — and tags can be 
revised if need 


And because this is the most versatile 
method of reproduction that exists, 
everything from tiny electrical circuits 
to large outdoor signs are silk screened. 


In Screen Process Printing, the inks 
which produce color are probably the 
most important factors in turning out 
a quality run. 


Because Silk Screen Printing requires 
no expensive metal platework, the 
color areas can be much larger than 
they would be in a similar display 
or signboard printed by some other 
method. 


These color areas are usually what 
make or break the layout and design. 
Handsome, attractive tones draw cus- 
tomer’s attention to the product ad- 
vertised. 

Naturally, you want to be extra sure 
these colors won’t fade after a short 
time. It pays to concentrate your choice 
of Silk Screen Inks on one which 
won't chip or fade. Even if the displays 
are die-cut long after the ink has dried. 
A good looking, attractive display has 
the zingy sell that tells viewers “This 
is a quality product. Something you'd 
be happy to own!” 


Of prime importance to you as a pro- 
ducer, or your client as a user, is to 
make sure the quality of the Screen 
Printing reflects the quality of your 
product. 


NAZ-DAR has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for producing the finest quality 
Screen Process inks. Request them in 
your next paper, cardboard, metal or 
plastic display job. 


We will be glad to send you, and your 
local Screen Printer a copy of Naz-Dar’s 
big, fully illustrated catalog. It will 
help you in ordering and producing 
quality Screen Process Printing. 


“Business Building” 
Ink by NAZ-DAR 


my SOO... 
NN sce Secs 


City ll 


My local Screen Printer's name _ 


The NAZ-DAR Company 


461 N. Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





ADVERTISING TRADES INSTITUTE 
INC 


Announces the first 


SALES AIDS SHOW 


May 10, 11 & 12th, 1954 


Grand Ballroom and Adjacent Ballrooms atop 


THE BILTMORE 
New York 


The latest advancements in vital services and products 
for the selling field will be shown by exhibitors of: 


Visual aids + Displays * Equipment * Premiums 
Advertising specialties * Graphic arts suppliers * Sales 
presentations * Training methods + Incentives 
Packaging and other allied services 


You are cordially invited to participate as an exhibitor 
in this SALES AIDS Market Place which will be open 
only to Sales Directors, Sales Promotion Managers, 


recommendations, just jot down 
their names, giving addresses and 
business categories, and we will see 
that they are considered for publica- 
tion in forthcoming issues of AR. 
Address all recommendations to The 
Editor, Advertising Requirements, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. . . Ed. 


Treasury of Advertising 


e For some reason we were late in 
receiving the November AR which 
carried the article on the Oil-Heat 
Institute “Treasury of Advertising” 
(“The Oil-Heat Institute Gives 
Dealers a Complete Ad Kit,’ Nov. 
AR, page 13). There was no lack of 
knowledge on our patt, however, 
that this article had appeared in the 
November issue, even though we did 
not see it immediately, as we have 
received many, many requests from 
all over the country for further in- 


Merchandising and Display Directors, Advertising 
Managers and Agency Executives. Over seven thousand 
are expected to attend. 


formation on the Treasury and sam- 
ples of the portfolio itself. I am sure 
you will be interested in this fact, 

id % ‘Thomas B. Noble, Chairman which attests to the coverage of your 
AS V.A Suite A511 publication and also in the fact that 

270 Park Avenue these inquiries came from leading 
tl business firms and top-flight adver- 
tising agencies. 

When we first discussed this arti- 
cle with you we had no idea that it 
would be presented in so full a 
manner. We are very pleased with 
the article in all respects, and think 
you have done a fine job. Our sin- 
cere appreciation to you. 

F. S. BurroucHs 
National Secretary, Oil-Heat In- 
stitute of America, Inc., New 


% Next Advertising Essentials Show, November 15, 16, 17, 1954 





BOUND 

to stop 
prospects 
who go ‘buy’ 


COUPONS ARE 
@UET” pusiness cami 


sales kits 
easel binders 
merchandise- 
presentations 
ring binders 


@ EUREKA designs and prints coupons 
for the country’s leading users 


Overseas Direct Mail 
@ EUREKA coupons have that 


e The story on Overseas Direct Mail 
— printed on ESPCO catalogs | (“How to Win . Customers Abroad 
© ete ee ent ae tan with Direct Mail Advertising, Dec. 
against counterfeiting AR, page 61) was of great interest, 
@ EUREKA can serial number your | in Town and I sincerely hope that you will 
coupons for added safety | publish more articles of this nature 
Enlist this EUREKA ee for a successful in future issues of AR. 
seneicmaahnte We would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to add our name to the many 
who have congratulated you on the 
splendid job you have been doing 
and we are confident that it will con- 
tinue this way. 
7552 G. A. Haypen 
Advertising Manager, Picker In- 
ternational Corp., White Plains, 
N. Y. 


EUREKA 


in 5 
Algonavis 
1 West 26th St 





567 Electric Street, Scranton 9, Pa. 
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Help Wanted 


e ...I have a hobby of collecting 
reproductions of early American 
scenes and have secured most of my 
collection from calendars and adver- 
tising literature. As this is distribu- 
tion time for calendars, etc., I would 
greatly appreciate it if any of your 
readers would send me copies of 
their promotional material for add- 
ing to my collection. I have a special 
interest in Currier & Ives and Audu- 
bon scenes. 

Stuart KELLy 

P. O. Box 413, Roanoke, Va. 
























Natural Humor 


e As a trade association of display 
builders, we wish to state that the 
cartoon that appears on page 68 of 
the January AR (see cut) strikes us 
as the most natural piece of humor 
that could reflect our industry. 

Hats off to AR for its publication 
of this item. 








KEN ARVEDON 
Executive Secretary, Exhibit 
Producers & Designers Assn., 


New York 























Have an apple?”’ 
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*‘We believe in realism in our exhibits... 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORP. 


uses this 


SLIDE-CHART... 


Soe 





IT IS SIMPLE TO USE 
ACCURATE AND ECONOMICAL 


When customers want to know how much 
Reilly Armed Protective Coating Coal Tar 
Base Enamel is needed for a pipe line cor- 
rosion protection job, they just pull the 
slide of their Perrygraf Slide-Chart . . . no 
fumbling through pages . . . no figuring 
. . . but accurate information on the spot 
instantly . . . guessing is eliminated. 


1504 Madison Ave. Maywood, Illinois © 


é 


Designers and Manufacturers PERRYGRAF CORP. 
1074 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 24, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


to give facts 
to representatives 
and customers 


.* 


says— 
J. H. Barnett, Jr. 


General Sales Manager 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts serve customers 
better... better presentation of information 

. . More convenient ...a big aid in dis- 
pensing facts. 


Speed up the explanation of your product 
...use this modern method...send informa- 
tion regarding your product and we'll show 
you how a Slide-Chart can be made and tell 
you how much it will cost. 


This information will take only a few days. 





or turn a disc... 





















Stickin’ Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 


Talk About VERSATILITY — 


KLEEN-STIK’s really got it! The super- 

stickin’ qualities of this miracle mois- 

tureless adhesive not only make it per- 

fect for a jillion regular point-of-purchase 

uses—but also create some sieeabeby 
s! Like these: 


The Proof of the Pudding eee 
is in the packaging—just ask 
E. B. WOLFERMAN of FRED 
WOLFERMAN, INC., Kansas 
City, Mo. Their “Old English”’ 
Plum Puddings used to go thru 
a complicated maneuver of 
cloth bags, bowls, foil or cello- 
phane wrapping, and tying. 
But Mr. W. got together with 
RALPH KRIGEL and PAUL 
GORE of PACKAGING PROD- 
UCTS, and worked out the 
combination wrap and label 
above, richly done in red on 
gold foil KLEEN-STIK. Now, 
the puddings are sold right in 
their baking bowls, simply by 
stripping off the protective 
backing of the label and press- 
ing the die-cut flanges down 
over the edge. Neat... fast... 
and so attractive! 


Luggage Made of Glass? 


Sounds impossible, you say! The truth 
is, it’s fiberglass luggage, manufactured 


by H. KOCH & SONS, San Francisco. 
JOE WEINER, S.F. ad agency head, 
wanted labels that would tell the buyin’ 
public about the wonderful scuffproof, 
waterproof, and other-proof qualities of 
his client’s products — but nothin’ would 
stick on the waxy surface! Except — you 
uessed it—KLEEN-STIK! So STAN 

IRK of PHIL RUDE LITHO CoO., 
produced this series of clever labels — 
and now oe sales are “in the bag’’ 
for KOC 


Wome 
FREE «| 
= fescncr | 


fs aw 


Don’t forget ... KLEEN-STIK 
is tops for streamers, posters, 
shelf strips, and P.O.P. of all 
kinds. Ask your regular printer 
or lithographer for details—or 
write for KLEEN-STIK’s dandy 
**Idea-of-the-Month”’ service 
—it’s free!. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue ® Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


10 





HOw 


I SOLVED IT 


Have you solved a work-a-day problem simply and effective- 
ly? Tell us how, in not more than 200 words, with pictures or 
drawings where possible. ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS will pay 
$10 each for items published here. Send materials to Editor, 


ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, 200 E. Illinois St. 


, Chicago 11. 


No material will be returned unless specifically requested, 
and accompanied by return postage. 


Film Strip, Booklet 
Supplement Plant Tour 


Our company manufactures and 
sells wire rope to 14 large industries 
like oil fields, logging, coal and metal 
mining, etc., and our product is an 
every day replacement item as well 
as a new equipment item with a 
thousand and one sizes, grades, 
specifications and industrial uses. 

We have found that we do a great 
quality selling job whenever we can 
take people through our Kenosha, 
Wis., factory. But the problem is to 
provide plant tours for all the people 
we want to have see our product and 
its manufacture. Obviously, we can’t 
take 1,600 distributor salesmen and 
order clerks and thousands of cus- 
tomers and potential customers 
through the factory. 

We solved that phase of the prob- 
lem with a sound film strip. But even 
then we found that time and equip- 
ment limited the showing of the film 
to distributors’ meetings, engineer- 
ing groups, etc. There were still hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people we 
hadn’t reached. 

To reach this further audience we 
produced a booklet called “Life 
Line,” which is sent to every new 
name added to our market list and 
which is made available to distrib- 
utors and salesmen. 


For illustrations we used frames 
from the film, using big pictures and 
small captions. The booklet is 56 
pages and bleed is used to make 
each spread look like a strip of film, 
sprocket holes and all. 

As a sidelight to this solution of 
our problem, we have found that the 
booklet is valuable as a souvenir of 
plant tours and also is mighty handy 
to show what the film is like when 
we get requests for film showings. 

Forest J. NELSON 
Advertising Manager, 
Maewhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Solvent and Brush 
Helps Unstick Art 


Some admen are armed only with 
the paste-pot and pencil. Pencil 
roughs can be erased—but, did you 
ever paste a sketch down on heavy 
paper with rubber cement... and 
then find out it was crooked? You 
try to pull it off and finally do—in 
many pieces. The rubber cement 
sticks like flypaper. 

I solved this problem by using 
rubber cement thinner or solvent 
and a 1%” brush. I just dip the 
brush in the solvent and then apply 
it under one corner of the paper I 
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want to remove. I keep applying 
solvent while slowly pulling the 
paper off the mounting. A cool head, 
patience and a little solvent work 
wonders. 

Francis C. GREEN 

Production Manager, Dublin & 

Feldman Inc., Pittsburgh 


Electric Hair Dryer 
Makes Handy Art Tool 


Sometimes one of the handiest 
“art” tools pops up in the most 
surprising places. 

I’ve found that by using an elec- 
tric hair dryer, rubber cement areas 
dry better, quicker. The dryer also 
makes photos more pliable to ce- 
ment down without getting wrinkles 
or cracks. 

The hair dryer also drys pastel 
fixative faster, reduces running of 
color and spottiness. It can be used 
to speed up drying of painted let- 
tering on layouts, etc. 

WALTER NICHOLAS 
Club Aluminum Products Co., 
Chicago 


Photostat Copy File 


Saves Time and Money 


Grouping photostats to take ad- 
vantage of the flat rate per size of 
the negative is not new, but in our 
art department I came up with the 
idea of building a file of oft-used 
logos, headings, key words and spot 
drawings. 

Whenever I send out a stat order 
with some “spare room,” I include 
some of those items that are apt to 
be used time and again in the future. 
It takes no time at all to accumulate 
a variety of sizes in both negative 
and positive stats. 

In addition to saving typesetting 
and photostating charges, the time 
saved in just going to the file and 
picking out the right size stat is in- 
valuable. 

Epwarp S. HAMILTON 
Industrial Publishing Co., 
Cleveland 
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Sells 


to beat the band 


with 


NASHUA Sales Impulse Bands 


holiday 
promotion 


@ In today’s highly competitive mar- 
ket, alert marketers are turning more 
and more to Nashua Sales Impulse 
Bands — as an inexpensive method of 
branding ... to “tie” products firmly 
together (for special promotions) 
-.. to give products a seasonal boost 
... Or simply to add brightness and 


consumer appeal. 


Economical . . . self-sealing, Nashua 
Sales Impulse Bands are made-to- 
order for self-service selling. If you’d 
like to give your package maximum 
impact, better brand identification, 
write today for samples and prices 
of these wrap-around bands — avail- 
able in any width from 14” to 6", 
with either self seal or gummed ends. 


nphhgas SURE-HOLD DIVISION 


NASHUA CORPORATION 


66 Franklin Street * Nashua, New Hampshire 
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your dealer 


1 identifies 
buy it here 


2. Boosts your brand to big traffic 
circulation 


J Ties in alll of 


her 
at the point advert; 


sin e 
of sale g fforts 


4 Helps assure continued dealer and 
distributor cooperation 


6 American decal signs provide eye catch 
ing attractiveness outstanding durability 


Obits for Free Brochure... 


American Decal complete art and 
consultation service available without 
obligation. Write for full color brochure 
and samples. 


AAmerican Mecalcomania fo 


4344 W* Fifth Ave. - Dept -C 


- Chicago 24 Ill 
Mfg. Unit rh ae 


sf 


One-Minute Photographs 
Build Exhibit Attendance 


Exhibitors at national conventions 
are always faced with the problem 
of getting attendance at their booths. 
The normal methods used to secure 
attendance are through large ex- 
hibit space and elaborate displays, 
both of which are costly. 

We were exhibitors a short time 
ago at the National Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Assn. convention in Hous- 
ton. Our booth space was small 
(8x8’) and our budget limited. 
Therefore, a “gimmick” was needed 
to bring attendance to our booth. 

We had our art department paint 
a backdrop showing Texas scenery 
to go on the back wall of the booth. 
A light, framework covered with 
woodgrain paper made a present- 
able section of a rail fence, designed 
to stand on a table in front of the 
backdrop. Our art department also 
made a horse’s head of papier- 
maché, which was mounted to give 
the appearance of a horse leaning 
over the fence. 

We then bought some inexpensive 
ten gallon cowboy hats, necker- 
chiefs and toy pistols. A Polaroid 
Land camera put us in business with 
a convention souvenir photograph 
booth. We supplied the customers 
with the local costume, put them 
behind the fence, gun in hand, and 
took their pictures. The pictures were 
developed, mounted in a souvenir 
folder and given to the prospect 
while he waited. 

The few minutes required to de- 
velop and mount the picture in the 
folder gave us an excellent oppor- 
tunity to talk business. Fortunately 
we had four people to man the booth 
and even then they frequently 
missed meals due to the large num- 
ber of people wanting 
photographs. 


souvenir 


Needless to say, our firm name 
was included in the picture. The 
free photos not only made many 
friends, but will keep our name in 
front of them for some time to 
some. 

Setspy J. GILLIs 
Sales Manager, Snider’s Poster 
Process Co., New Orleans 


Dry Cleanser Cleans 
Proof-Smudged Hands 


A jar of “waterless hand cleaner” 
is ideal to have around when con- 
stant handling of proofs soils the 
hands. This is the same compound 
used by garage mechanics to get rid 
of grease smudges in a hurry. 

Once you've discovered how 
quickly and thoroughly the prepara- 
tion makes hands immaculate, you 
won't be without it. 

Harry SIEGEL 
Sidney Lewis & Associates Inc., 
New York 


Printing on Multilith 
Plates Helps Cut Costs 


In an effort to cut some cost from 
the printing of routine tabular data 
sheets, some time ago we began to 
use Multilithing instead of offset. 
The columns of figures were inserted 
directly on the Multilith plate with 
an electric typewriter, but in order 
to maintain identification with the 
book for which the data sheet was 
published, we were inserting the 
magazine’s logotype by means of a 
photographic negative. The cost of 
the printing was thus lower than if 
offset had been used, but still not 
as low as we wanted. 

In a flash of inspiration, this oc- 
curred to us: Since all lithography 
has as its basis the aversion of grease 
to water, and since printers’ ink is 
greasy, why not print the logo di- 
rectly on the Multilith plate? 

I inked a line cut, put it on the 
proof press and proved the cut on 
the paper plate. To our delight, it 
worked! 

Since that time, we have used the 
process for printing not only line 
cuts, but type and halftones as well. 

Vireit A. HARTLEY 

Sales Promotion Dept., 

W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., 
Atlanta 
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AR presents the fifth in its series of salutes to the 
nation’s favorite advertising suppliers ... as picked 
by our readers. The names below represent suppliers 
who have been recommended by AR readers since 
the December issue went to press. 


for distinguished service 
lo the 


advertising profession 


Aadlvertising w Requirements 


belies O the 


Artists 


Advertising Inc. Charleston, W. Va. 


Neil Altkruse & Associate 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Al J. Badjer Co. St. Louis (art supplies) 
Ben Black Boston 
Biddlecome-Crain Huntington Park, Cal. 
Harold C. Carloss 
Connar Associates Aur , 
Chet Dipple s Angeles 
Charles Dischinger St. Louis 
Dale Kirchhoff 
Herb Mason 
Dave Mink 
Penn Art Studio 
Paul H. Poetz 
Trotter-Watson-Linn Studio 
Warsaw Studios 


>r>> 
Photographers 


Tulsa 


Sra Til 
rai, iil 


ouis 


Lee Green 

Bill Hedrick 

Hoff's Studio 
Holtsnider Studios 
Town & Country Studio 
Ralph Widman 


>rm> 
Photo Reproduction Services 


Quantity Photo Co. 
>>r> 


Motion Picture Producers 


Max Casky Productions 
Keitz & Herndon 

Kent Lane Studio 
Raphal Wolf 


>rm> 
Sign Manufacturers 


Funken Sign Co. 
Lackner Corp. 
Neon Products 
The Vernon Co. 


Cincinnati 
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Printers 


Acme Corp. 

Arrow Lithographing Co. 

Homer Boelter 

Canada Lithographing Co. Ltd. 

Chambers Printing Co. 
Huntington Park, Cal. 

Dependable Printing Co. New York 

Diamond Printing Co. Wilmington, Del. 

Gerson Offset Chicag 

Hatton Printing Co. Gardner, Mass. 

Hollywood Citizen News Hollywood 

Howard Printing Co. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers 


Los Angeles 
Toront 


Jefferson Printing Co. 

Mathews Printing Co. Charleston 
Myrbeck and Jacobs 

Nills-Kaiser Printing Co. 

Reed Lithographing Co. 

Reynolds Printing Co. New Bedfor 
R. F. Rodgers Lithograph Co. 
Standard Gravure Corp. 

Steinway Press 

The Strathmore Co. 

Superior Lithographing Co. 

John S. Swift Co. 

Harry Timmins 

Winthrop Printing & Offset Co. 
Wylde & Sons Ma 
Veritone Co. 

Greenthorp Warren 


>rm> 
Typographers 


General Composition Co. 

Hollywood Typesetting 

Ben Issen 

Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall Dallas 
Kucher Photo-Composition Ottawa, II. 
Mark Loftus Los Angeles 
Modern Craftsmen New York 
Regal Typographers St. Louis 
Harvey Sharp Type Service Co. Tulsa 
Sterling Typographers t. Louis 
Superior Typesetting Co. St. Louis 
Warwick Typographers St. Louis 


senda 


Engravers 


Aurora Engraving 
Cambridge Engraving Co. 
Color-Ad Engraving Co. 
Franklin Engraving Co. 


Graphart Photo Engraving Corp. New Y 


Globe Photo Engraving Co. ; 


Idaho Artcraft Engravers 
Middlewest Engravers 
Monarch Photoengraving Co. 
News Print Engraving Co. 
Powers Engraving Co. 
Publicity Engravers 

Reliable Etchcraft Engraving 
Reliance Engraving Co. 
Superior Engraving Co. 

Roger Williams Engraving Co. 


>rm> 
Display Producers 


Artco Advertising Studio 
Color Process Co. Inc. 
General Exhibits 

P.O.D. Displays Inc. 


>>> 
Paper Supply Houses 


Acme Paper Co. 
Beacon Paper Co. 
Century Paper Co. 


>rm> 
Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers 


Kemper-Thomas 
Life Time Production Corp. 
Seabury & Co. 


>>r> 
Mailing List Suppliers 


The Ad-Sell Co. 
Sovereign Plan Inc. 





Personal 

liability 

insurance 

covers this risk... 


The risk of accidental injury to a servant in your 
home is the reason for personal liability protection. 
The risk of poor reproduction in print is the reason 
for Reilly “reproduction” protection. 


Use Reilly Plastictypes for newspaper advertising... 
use Reilly Electrotypes or Reillytypes (identical 
duplicates of original engravings) for magazine ad- 
vertising—and you’re assured of the finest printing 
impression possible. You'll get more for your ad- 
vertising dollar in terms of sales appeal .. . in terms 
of your original investment for artwork, engravings 
and advertising space. 


but only 
REILLY 


gives you 
“reproduction 
assurance 

that protects 


your advertising 


dollars <p 


WHY REILLY PLATES ASSURE THE BEST 
MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER 
REPRODUCTION 


e Skilled engravers painstakingly inspect each 
original for defects before molding. 

e@ Exclusive Vinylite molding process assures ut- 
most fidelity down to the smallest detail. 

e@ Unique check-control system incorporates 
teams of skilled craftsmen working with spe- 
cialized equipment to cover every phase of 
production. 

e@ Streamlined production and service methods 
assure prompt delivery and careful handling. 


& 
YOU CAN REALLY RELY ON Reilly ELECTROTYPE 


NEW YORK 


Other Divisions of Electrographic Corporation: American Electrotype, San Francisco; Advance-Independent Electrotype, Indianapolis; Lake Shore Electrotype, 


Chicago; Michigan Electrotype, Detroit; New Haven Electrotype, New Haven; Reilly Plastictype, Los Angeles; The Wrigley Company, Atlanta. 
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Copyright, as we know it, is a system for the pro- 
tection of the works of authors, composers and artists. 
The protection, however, is very sharply circum- 
scribed by certain basic rules. First and foremost, 
the protection extends only to the “writings” of an 
author. 

The basic constitutional provision underlying our 
system of statutory copyright is found in Section 8 
of Article I of the Constitution. It reads: 

The Congress shall have power . . . to promote 

the progress of science and useful arts by secur- 

ing for limited times tc authors and inventors 
' the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. 

In a leading case decided by the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. (Burrow-Giles Lithographing Co. v. 
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Sarony, 111 U.S. 53, 1884), the court stated that the 
word “writings” in the constitutional provision em- 
braces “all forms of writing, printing, engraving, 
etching, etc., by which the ideas in the mind of the 
author are given visible expression,” including photo- 
graphs in so far as they may represent “original in- 
tellectual conceptions.” 

Although the statutes and courts have extended 
the constitutional term of “writings” to cover almost 
all types of artwork, the courts have never waivered 
in enforcing the basic rule that copyright protects 
only the visual expression of an idea or the visual 
representation of an object, but never the idea or 
the object as such. 


> At this point it should prove useful to distinguish 
sharply between patents and copyrights. 





about this sertes 


most directly affect the transmission 
of thought by “picture”—have lagged 
behind branches of the law affecting 
other types of intellectual property. 
The playwright, the novelist, the poet 
and the composer of music find them- 
selves enjoying the benefits of a more 
thoroughly developed system of law 
than do most creators engaged in the 
so-called graphic arts. 

The reason for this rather unbal- 
anced development is probably to be 
found in the simple sociological fact 
that bodies of law have a tendency 
to develop in direct ratio to the com- 
mercial importance of the particular 
field of human endeavor. With the 
exception of the very limited direct 
commerce involving “fine” (as dis- 
tinguished from “commercial”) art- 
ists and the small consumer market 
for their original works of art, most 
of the efforts of artists and industrial 
designers are ancillary to other in- 
dustries such as book, newspaper or 
magazine publishing, advertising or 
general manufacturing. The world 
of the graphic arts has not yet felt 
the direct impact of the great tech- 
nological advances of this century 
which have served to make the prod- 
uct of the dramatist, the novelist and 
the composer a part of American big 
business. 


Although I am writing this series 


of articles as one trained in the law 
and as one who, from time to time, 
has had to accept the always embar- 
rassing description of being an expert 
in that branch of the profession which 
deals with intellectual property, this 
particular series is intended to serve 
the descriptive needs of laymen 


rather than the analytical needs of. 


lawyers. A series such as this can 
never replace, nor should it ever be 
permitted to replace, careful profes- 
sional analysis of individual legal 
problems. Nevertheless, it has been 
my experience, particularly in the 
broadcasting field, that it is of value 
to non-lawyers who are profession- 
ally involved either as creators or 
as users of intellectual property, to 
have a broad general knowledge of 
the law as it affects their work. In 
many cases such knowledge will help 
to recognize the existence or the pos- 
sibility of a legal problem in time to 
secure legal help as a preventive 
rather than as a corrective measure. 

I think also that enlightened self- 
interest makes it imperative for those 
whose work is affected by the law 
in a particular area to know and to 
be able to judge the kind of protec- 
tion which the law affords. It is not 
fitting that the almost continuous de- 
bate on the subject of the copyright 
law should be a debate between 
lawyers and more lawyers. It is my 
hope that, to the extent that this 
series will serve to inform men and 
women working in the field of graphic 
arts of some of the basic legal con- 
cepts affecting their work, it may 
serve a useful purpose. It is not, 
however, meant to encourage or aid 
anyone in the foolhardy practice of 
trying to be his own lawyer. Great 
damage may be done by attempting 
to apply general rules to the in- 
tricacies of specific situations. 

Cases have been cited in this series 
only for the purpose of aiding the 
occasional lawyer-reader who does 
not ordinarily practice in this field— 
not for the purpose of encouraging 
non-lawyers to delve into the cases 
in the hope of finding a tailor-made 
answer to specific problems. 


e A patent may be granted for me- 
chanical devices, processes and any 
other tangible object or tangible 
process, providing the object or the 
process is “novel.” In other words, 
the Patent Office, before granting a 
patent, must satisfy itself that the 
particular device constitutes true in- 
vention and is not merely a variation 
of prior inventions. 

e The law with respect to copyright 
does not require that the subject 
matter of a copyrightable work shall 
be new or that the materials of which 
it is composed shall be original. The 
only test of originality found in the 
copyright field is that the author’s 
own labor, thought and skill shall 
bring about originality of form or 
manner of presentation or transmis- 
sion. Even this requirement is sub- 
ject to the exception that if two 
authors should, independently of each 
other, by the use of identical words, 
musical notes or strokes of the paint 
brush create identical works, both 
works could be validly copyrighted. 
In short, copyright may be granted 
with respect to any writing inde- 
pendently created which conveys the 
thought of the author in words, 
musical notes or graphic representa- 
tion in a form which has not been 
used before. 

Perhaps no group of cases better 
illustrates this principle than do 
those which apply to the copyright 
protection of photographs. One hun- 
dred men standing on the corner of 
34th Street and Fifth Avenue at the 
same time, each equipped with an 
identical camera, and each one photo- 
graphing the Empire State Building, 
could each obtain a valid separate 
copyright. The principle underlying 
this rule was well stated by Judge 
Learned Hand (Jewelers’ Circular 
Pub. Co. v. Keystone Pub. Co., 274 
Fed. 932, 1921) when he said “no 
photograph, however simple, can be 
unaffected by the personal influence 
of the author, and no two will be 
absolutely alike. .. .” 
>The true significance of this basic 
copyright doctrine which protects 
form rather than substance is felt 
more profoundly in the world of art 
than in the world of literature or in 
the world of music. Ideas, plots and 
other intangible concepts, even when 
transmitted by the written word, are, 
of course, never subject to copyright 
monopoly as such. The ideas, plots 
and concepts remain the perpetual 
property of all mankind. 

In the field of music the limited 
number of notes which make up the 
scale are thus the perpetual property 
of all. The form or manner of ar- 
rangement by which they are set 
forth in a particular composition is 
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the only thing which can be copy- 
righted. 

In the art world, however, where 
many works are nothing more than 
reproductions of actual physical ob- 
jects (and where, to be sure, many 
physical objects are themselves mere 
reproductions of works of art), the 
distinction between the copyright- 
ability of form and the non-copy- 
rightability of substance is a more 
difficult one to understand. The com- 
plex relationship between single 
dimensional works of art and three- 
dimensional works of art will form 
a substantial part of this discussion 
because it is in this field that we 
find many of the actual problems 
confronting artists, particularly those 
working in the field of display adver- 
tising and industrial design. 

There is no doubt that the indus- 
trial designer, for example, may se- 
cure a valid cepyright on the original 
drawing or other representation of 
an object which is ultimately in- 
tended to be created and reproduced 
for sale. We shall see, however, that 
there is much confusion as_ to 
whether any protection exists for 
the objects made from the drawing 
as distinguished from the protection 
which exists for the drawing itself. 


>The second basic limitation affect- 
ing copyright relates to the need for 
complying with the Federal Copy- 
right Law in the case of all works 
which are “published.” The term 
“published” for copyright purposes 
is a technical one and refers spe- 
cifically to any dissemination of 
copies intended for general dis- 
tribution. 

In the United States there are two 
distinct kinds of copyright protection: 
e Common law copyright, which 
evolved from the British law prior 
to the American Revolution. 


e Statutory copyright, which had 
its origin in the Constitution and in 
the laws passed by Congress pur- 
suant to the constitutional provision 
previously quoted. 

Common law copyright relates 
only to the protection of unpublished 
or undisseminated works. In the field 
of graphic arts, very little commer- 
cial importance can be attached to 
common law copyright. It has sig- 
nificance only for the so-called “fine 
artist” who derives his livelihood 
from selling or otherwise disposing 
of his original works for their in- 
trinsic value as “orginals.” 

At the very moment that any type 
of artwork is reproduced for any 
commercial purpose, the common 
law copyright is automatically de- 
stroyed and the artist must comply 
with the terms and conditions of 
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the federal copyright statutes in 
order to obtain statutory copyright 
protection for his work. 


>In most types of intellectual prop- 
erty publication or dedication (this 
being publication without a proper 
copyright notice) is achieved by the 
dissemination of copies of the work 
for general distribution. In the field 
of the graphic arts, however, we find 
a number of exceptions to this doc- 
trine, which will be discussed in de- 
tail later in the series but which are 
important to note at this time. 

As far back as 1896 a federal court 
held that the public display of a 
painting in a gallery constituted a 
publication and that the original 
painting, as well as any copies, must 
bear a copyright notice (Pierce & 
Bushnell Mfg. Co. v. Werckmeister, 
72 Fed. 54). The Supreme Court of 
the U. S., however, some years later 
(American Tobacco Co. v. Werck- 
meister, 207 U.S. 284) indicated that 
the exhibition of a painting in a gal- 
lery where it was expressly under- 
stood that no copying was allowed 
did not constitute a publication. 


enlightened se lf-intere Sf 
.< worl 


parti ular area to know 


the kind of protection the lau 


It would seem clear that where a 
painting is publicly exhibited in a 
gallery or. in other circumstances 
where general copying thereof is 
either expressly forbidden or at least 
is quite contrary to any established 
custom, such exhibition would not 
constitute publication. On the other 
hand, the unlimited exhibition of a 
painting under circumstances where 
copying is either permissible or cus- 
tomary probably would constitute 
publication. 
>The federal copyright system has 
one mandatory rule which must be 
observed to secure copyright pro- 
tection of any published work and a 
second rule which is mandatory if 
the copyright owner wishes to en- 
force his copyright monopoly in a 
court proceeding. The mandatory re- 
quirement is found in Section 9 of 
the Act which provides that any 
person entitled to copyright may se- 
cure copyright for his work by pub- 
lishing it with the notice of copyright 
required by the Act and by affixing 
such notice to each copy of the work 
published or offered for sale in the 


is affected 


U. S. by authority of the copyright 
proprietor. 

Section 18 of the Act provides that 
the notice of copyright required by 
Section 9 shall consist either of the 
word “copyright” or the abbreviation 
“copr” accompanied by the name of 
the copyright proprietor. In the case 
of certain works, namely, printed 
literary, musical or dramatic works, 
the notice must include the year in 
which the copyright was secured. 

Of great importance is the rule 
that in the case of almost all types 
of works in the graphic arts field 
the notice may, at the copyright 
owner’s option, consist of the letter 
“c” enclosed within a circle thus: © 
accompanied by the initials, mono- 
gram, mark or symbol of the copy- 
right proprietor, provided that on 
some accessible portion of such 
copies or of the margin, back, per- 
manent base or pedestal or of the 
substance on which such copies shall 
be mounted, the name of the copy- 
right proprietor shall appear. The 
specific classes of works to which 
this short form notice rule applies 
include maps, works of art, models 


makes 


i py 


attord 


or designs for works of art, repro- 
ductions of a work of art, drawings 
or plastic works of a scientific or 
technical character, photographs, 
prints and pictorial illustrations, in- 
cluding prints or labels 
articles of merchandise. 


used for 


The failure to affix a proper notice 
of copyright to each copy of a work 
results in the drastic penalty of los- 
ing copyright protection and of put- 
ting the work into the public domain. 
In view of the fact that many types 
of commercial artwork, principally 
in the advertising field, are repro- 
duced with printed copy it is sug- 
gested that whenever there is the 
slightest doubt as to whether the 
work fits into the category of works 
which may use the short form notice, 
the long form should be used for 
complete safety. 


>The second requirement to perfect 
a statutory copyright relates to the 
registration of the work in the Copy- 
right Office in Washington. Prior to a 
1939 decision by the Supreme Court 
(Washingtonian Publishing Co. v. 
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Robert J. Burton 


AR feels fortunate in being 
able to present this series on ad- 
vertising copyrights prepared by 
Robert J. Burton, widely ac- 
knowledged as one of the coun- 
try’s leading authorities on copy- 
right law. 

At the present time, Mr. Burton 
is vice president in charge of 
publisher and writer relations 
for Broadcast Music Inc. He is 
also BMI’s resident attorney and 
general manager of BMI Canada 
Ltd. He joined BMI in 1941 as 
head of the music licensing firm’s 
legal department after several 
years of active law practice in 
New York. 

At various times he has been a 
member of such committees as: 

e Copyright Committee of the 
Assn. of the Bar of the City of 
New York. 

e Copyright Committee of the 
American Bar Assn. 

e International Copyright Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Assn. 
@ Sub-Committee on Copyrights 
of Committee to Cooperate with 
United Nations and UNESCO of 
the American Bar Assn. 

@ Copyright Committee of the 
American Patent Law Assn. 


Pearson, 306 U.S. 30), it was the 
general opinion of the copyright bar 
that registration and deposit of the 
work in the Copyright Office were 
the two prerequisites to securing a 
valid copyright. In the Washing- 
tonian case, the Supreme Court held 
that registration of the copyright 
and deposit of the work are optional 
except as a procedural prerequisite 
to commencing an action for in- 
fringement. 

In order to complete registration 
and deposit, the rules require that 
two complete copies of a published 
work be deposited. Since statutory 
copyright in unpublished works in 
the general field of the graphic arts 
is permissible, registration and de- 
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e Committee on Protection of 
Industrial Designs of the Ameri- 
can Bar Assn. 

@ Committee on Copyright Law 
Revision of the American Bar 
Assn. 

Mr. Burton has lectured on 
copyright throughout the United 
States and Canada before both 
legal and lay groups. He has been 
a lecturer at the Practicing Law 
Institute in New York and an in- 
structor at the College of the City 
of New York and has also lec- 
tured before the Copyright Insti- 
tute of the Federal Bar Assn. of 
New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. He has also lectured at 
the Advanced Seminar on Lit- 
erary and Artistic Property at 
New York University. 

Mr. Burton has appeared on 
numerous occasions before the 
Copyright Circle in New York 
and the Los Angeles Copyright 
Society and is a member of the 
Copyright Society of the U.S.A. 


posit may be affected by depositing 
a copy, print, photograph or other 
identifying reproduction of the work 
in the Copyright Office. 


Section 11 of the Act provides that 
with respect to a work of art or a 
plastic work or drawing, a photo- 
graph or other identifying reproduc- 
tion thereof constitutes compliance 
with the deposit requirements. 


>The third basic restriction which 
law imposes upon copyright protec- 
tion relates to the duration of the 
term of the protection. In the U. S. 
protection may be had for an initial 
term of 28 years from the date of 
first publication, with an optional 
renewal which endures to the benefit 


of the author, his widow, children or 
next of kin, as the case may be, for 
an additional 28-year term, or a 
maximum potential of 56 years of 
statutory protection. 

In the case of copyright of un- 
published works of art, the term of 
copyright is measured from the date 
of deposit of the work in the Copy- 
right Office. 

The question of renewal copyrights 
is a complicated one, and persons 
desirous of securing the full benefits 
of the second 28-year term should 
be careful to comply with the exact- 
ing requirement of the law regarding 
renewal copyrights. 


>The fourth and final foundation 
stone upon which our copyright 
structure rests consists of the several 
specific rights which are included 
within a copyright. A copyright is 
not a perfect monopoly since it does 
not give to the copyright owner pro- 
tection against every possible use 
which might be made of the copy- 
righted work. 

In the field of music, for example, 
the copyright owner is protected 
against a public performance of his 
work providing the public perform- 
ance is for profit. He is not protected 
against any other type of public per- 
formance and even if it be for profit, 
he is equally unprotected if the per- 
formance is by the means of a juke 
box. 

In the case of books and poetry, 
until Jan. 1, 1953, when the Copy- 
right Law was amended, copyright 
owners of this type of material had 
no protection against the public per- 
formance of their works, whether for 
profit or otherwise. 


> The basic rights or “extent of pro- 
tection” applicable to the general 
field of the graphic arts may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Assuming the work is copyright- 
able and that the copyright propri- 
etor has complied with the statutory 
requirements, he will, for the term 
of his copyright, enjoy the following 
exclusive rights: 

e To print, reprint, publish, copy 
and vend the copyrighted work. 

e To complete, execute and finish 
it, if it be a model or design for a 
work of art. 

e If a work of art be a part of, or 
perhaps under certain circumstances, 
in itself a literary work, the propri- 
etor enjoys the right to make other 
versions thereof. While the statute 
speaks of an exclusive right to make 
versions only with respect to a liter- 
ary work, obviously none but the 
copyright owner of a graphic work 
or one authorized by him can make 
versions of the work which resem- 
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ble it closely. To do so would involve 
an infringement of the copyright. 


> Having now outlined the funda- 
mental structure of our copyright 
system, with particular reference to 
the graphic arts, I should like to dis- 
cuss briefly two additional legal sys- 
tems which affect persons interested 
in the protection of intellectual prop- 
erty in the form of visual images. 

I refer first to the so-called design 
patent system. As previously indi- 
cated, copyright protection is avail- 
able to graphic artists and sculptors 
whose efforts qualify as “works of 
art.” Later on in this series we will 
analyze in some detail the full inter- 
pretation of the phrase “works of art.” 

The Patent Law of the U. S., which 
is separate and distinct from the 
Copyright Law, also protects certain 
forms of design. A design patent is 
available to a person who “invents 
a new original and ornamental design 
for an article of manufacture.” Under 
the Patent Law, however, an appli- 
cant for a design patent must estab- 
lish that the design for an article of 
manufacture is novel and constitutes 
invention. A design patent is spe- 
cifically intended to protect the right 
of the designer to the exclusive use 
of his particular design for a par- 
ticular article of manufacture. 


>We shall find a number of com- 
mercial situations in which the copy- 
right law has been extended by the 
courts to give protection to designs 
as “works of art” in cases where the 
same design may also be the subject 
of a design patent for a specific ar- 
ticle. In exploring this overlapping 
jurisdiction of the patent and copy- 
right laws we shall find a high de- 
gree of uncertainty as to where one 
system ends and the other begins— 
and indeed some uncertainty as to 
whether or not the two legal systems 
may exist concurrently. 

It should, however, be borne in 
mind that in the case of design pat- 
ents, the courts by and large require 
the same display of talent and ad- 
vance over prior art that they re- 
quire in the field of wholly utilitarian 
patents and that as a consequence 
of this rule, design patents are not 
very widely secured by commercial 
artists. 


>A third body of law which may 
affect commercial artists relates to 
the field of trademarks. In the U. S. 
the Federal Government, as well as 


many of the states, has special 
trademark statutes which permit the 
registration of trademarks actually 
used on articles of commerce. 

The United States Trademark 
Statute, known as the Lanham Act 


(15 U. S. C. A. See. 1051-1127), de- 
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fines “Service Marks” and “Trade 
Marks” for statutory purposes as 
follows: 
The term “trade-mark” includes any 
word, name, symbol, or device or any 
combination thereof adopted and used 
by a manufacturer or merchant to 
identify his goods and distinguish 
them from those manufactured or 
sold by others. The term “service 
mark” means a mark used in the sale 
of advertising of services to identify 
the services of one person and distin- 
guish them from the service of others 
and includes without limitation the 
marks, names, symbols, titles, de- 
signations, slogans, character names, 
and distinctive features of radio or 
other advertising used in commerce. 
(Italics added.) 

It is obvious that in many cases 
a trademark may be made up exclu- 
sively of words and thus have no 
“artistic” aspects whatsoever. It is 
equally clear, however, that many 
trademarks are based wholly or in 
part upon a work of art or a work 
of design and to this extent some 
comment with respect to the trade- 
mark law may prove useful. A trade- 
mark has essentially no existence 
separate and apart from an actual 
article in commerce. 


> Let us assume that an artist drew 
a picture of a little Mexican figure 
wearing a Mexican sombrero, sitting 
underneath a palm tree. Under the 
copyright law this work could be 
copyrighted as a work of art. Let us 
assume that this same artist went 
to the manufacturer of some product 
identified with Mexico, say for ex- 
ample, tequila, and suggested to the 
producer that his figure might make 
an excellent trademark for bottles 
containing the producer’s product 
and for its advertising. If the pro- 
ducer should adopt the drawing as 
a trademark for his product, then 
a trademark could be obtained under 
the law, in addition to the copyright 
already subsisting. The trademark, 
however, would not relate to the 
drawing as such but rather to the 
use thereof in connection with an 
article of commerce. 

In short, for the purposes of this 
series, we will not be concerned in 
any way with the law of trademarks 
except in so far as under the Copy- 
right Act it is possible to secure 
copyright protection for “prints and 
pictorial illustrations including prints 
or labels used for articles of mer- 
chandise.” It should be clearly em- 
phasized, however, that the mere 
securing of a copyright of a print or 
label does not give to the manufac- 
turer of the article using the print 
or label any of the distinct protec- 
tion available under federal and 
state trademark statutes. 44 


An analysis of the specific 
classifications of works of art 
set up by the Copyright Act. 
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.The Public's 


Time and Cost Guide for Produc- 
ing TV Films 

by Lee Randon 

February, 1953 25¢ 


Preferences in Cal 
endars 
February, 1953 25¢ 


Do's & Don'ts for Television Com 


mercials 
by Harry Wayne McMahan 
March, 1953 25¢ 


..55 Uleer Reducers for Exhibitors 
April, 1953 25¢ 


._Do's & Don'ts for Better Engravings 


June, 1953 25¢ 


Three Dimensional Business Movies 
Become a Reality 
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by Phil Richman 
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Unconscious Emotions Affect Im 
pulse Buying 
by Lea & Tek Osborn 


July, 1953 25¢ 
21 Ways To Aid Dealers with 


Point of Purchase Material 
July, 1953 25¢ 


Rear Screen Projection Solves Carl 
ing's TV Problem 
June, 1953 25¢ 


Trading Stamps Build Repeat Busi 
ness for Denver Merchants 

by Frank Lynn 

September, 1953 25¢ 


How To Prepare Packages for Rack 
Merchandising 

by Arthur Weiss 

October, 1953 25¢ 


How To Prepare Jingles for Radio 
Spots 
October, 1953 25¢ 


Institutions Learn 3-D Production 
Tricks 
by John C. Randall 


September, 1953 25¢ 
International Harvester Stages Mam 
moth Dealer Sales Meeting 

October, 1953 25¢ 


Low Cost Mailings Score for Lahr 
October, 1953 25¢ 


.Money Saving Techniques for Busi- 


ness Films 

by du Maresq Clavell 

November, 1953 25¢ 
Ford Establishes a New Method 
for Handling its Direct Mail Adver- 
tising. 

November, 1953 25¢ 
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The world at your elbow on the printed page 


Today printers and publishers are more and more turning to 
Oxford quality papers. For Oxford grades run the gamut of 
book requirements—text pages in a variety of weights and fin- 
ishes, coated stocks for fine halftones, lithograph papers, grades 
for colorful jackets—each grade helping the printer attain the 
finest, sharpest reproduction of illustration or type. In publish- 
ing, as in so many other great American industries, Oxford 
Papers are fit foundation for pages that sell. 
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OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ° OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Annual sales of electric housewares 
had reached a post-war plateau of 
$600,000,000 and seemed destined 
to stay there. But the industry 
banded together in an all-out effort 
to reach a higher volume. Since 
65% of sales were made in the 
last quarter of each year, the ob- 
vious answer was to spread the 
buying “season.” 


By G. W. Orr® 
Chairman Electrical Housewares 
Section 


National Electrical Manufacturers 
Assn. 


When the electric housewares 
manufacturers, as represented in the 
Electric Housewares Section of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Assn., met to discuss a national pro- 
motional program, the handwriting 
on the wall was plain for all to see. 
While our problem was unique in 
some ways, in many ways it was the 
same one confronting many other in- 
dustries and individual manufactur- 
ers. By 1949 the sales pattern seemed 
to have started away from war scare 
buying and on the road to normal. 
Our annual sales volume had reached 
a plateau of $600,000,000 and seemed 
destined to stay there unless we did 
something drastic. Definitely some 
sort of national exploitation was in 
order—if for no other reason than to 


*Mr. Orr is sales manager, Electric Housewares Divi- 
sion, John Oster Mfg. Co. (Racine, Wis). 
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How to Build 


Year ’round Sales 


for Seasonal Items 


protect our existing volume from 
slipping. 

As an experiment to help us get on 
the right track, we decided to settle 
for a special week in the early part 
of 1950 with most of the budget spent 
on national advertising and some 
limited point of sale material. While 
this phase of it did not come up to 
our expectations, it taught us a lot 
about putting over an industry-wide 
promotion. We decided that if we 
wanted to get the kind of results this 
problem needed, we should call in an 
organization which specialized in 
getting action at local level. We had 
decided that nothing much of impor- 
tance really happened until the cus- 
tomer with the cash met the retailer 
with the merchandise over the final 
and often fatal last 30 inches of 
counter. 


> To get the job started, the commit- 
tee picked the firm of Ralf Shockey 
& Associates Inc. Working with the 
committee, Joseph Broslaw, the ac- 
count executive, soon determined 
that we had an excellent possibility 
of not only holding our existing posi- 
tion but of eventually reaching a 
yearly sales goal of a billion dollars 
a year. The reason for this thinking 
lay in their analysis of the problem. 

Basically the problem was _ that 
better than 65° of the retail sales 
volume was done the last quarter of 
any given year. As a result, electric 
housewares items were not pro- 
moted actively during the other nine 
months. Naturally this lack of pro- 


motion at the local level meant lack 
of sales. 

The objective then was to maintain 
the volume of the last quarter while 
building up volume during the bal- 
ance of the year so as to achieve year 
‘round promotion. This meant cre- 
ating and developing a hard-hitting 
powerhouse program which would 
have great significance for every- 
one concerned with the sale of elec- 
tric housewares as well as the all- 
important consumer. 


> After considerable research by the 
Shockey organization, it was discov- 
ered that about one-third of all the 
items in our field were bought as 
gifts. It was felt that, if such a large 
























number were bought as gifts without 
special promotional pressure, a year 
’round program based on the gift 
theme would result in not only a 
campaign with great retail signifi- 
cance, but also increased consumer 
interest. 

The over-all objective set was to 
stimulate greater consumer accept- 
ance toward more widespread pur- 
chase of electric housewares items 
throughout the year—with special 
emphasis on existing promotional op- 
portunities such as Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, June brides and other 
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bridals, showers, anniversaries, Val- 
entine’s Day, birthdays, graduations, 
etc. Further research developed the 
facts on just how gigantic this gift 
market was. Conservatively it was 


multi-billion dollar, especially in 
view of the fact that in an average 
year there are about 1,800,000 wed- 
dings; 35,000,000 anniversaries, etc. 


>From the start, it was felt that the 
program had an excellent chance to 
produce results because there were 
definite benefits for all concerned. 


e The consumer benefited because 





This simple and effective drawing (upper 
left) was originally designed as a poster, 
but eventually it appeared on all the 
material in a 72-piece dealer display kit 
that included: large display streamers 
(upper right), salesmen's badges (left cen- 
ter), pennant displays (right center), price 
tickets (lower left), and narrow display 
streamers (lower right). The versatile pos- 
ter itself was used in a variety of ways. 
(below). 





the program made dealers more con- 
scious of electric housewares as gifts. 
They set up facilities for helping in 
gift selection such as gift certificates 
and gift wrapping, which were 
stressed in the early stages of the 
program. On the part of the recipient, 
these items got greater appreciation 
because they were more durable, had 
longer utility and above all, had in- 
herent beauty and styling. 


e Retailers benefited in that the 
program created extra traffic—thus 
stimulating sales throughout the 
year while accelerating turnover 
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through the use of tested selling 
tools furnished without charge or 
at a nominal cost. 


e The distributor benefited by be- 
ing able to achieve deeper penetra- 
tion of the multi-billion dollar gift 
market by having a means of exhort- 
ing his dealers to exploit every pos- 
sible promotional opportunity. 


@ The manufacturers benefited be- 
cause the program gave their sales 
representatives additional selling 
points about electric housewares 
items. It did an industry wide selling 
job on these items so that the sales- 
men could concentrate on getting 
over selling points of their individual 
products. 

Above all else the program served 
as a rallying point for all segments 
of the industry. 


PInitially the theme selected was 
Give Electric Housewares—First 
Choice for Every Gift Occasion. 
Eventually this was modified to say: 
First Gift Choice—Electric House- 
wares. 

The slogan has appeared on post- 
ers, streamers and other types of 
material so as to achieve the com- 
bined impact of a unified front. It 
also appeared in the national adver- 
tising of individual manufacturers. 
The theme was also publicized in 
both consumer and trade press. 

Through the agency it was ar- 
ranged to have it appear in consumer 
mailing pieces, which were mailed 
out by retailers, distributors and 
manufacturers as well as electric 
light and power companies and 
electrical leagues in many key mar- 
kets. It also appeared in countless 
window displays of these same 
groups in various adaptations of the 
theme, and on national and local 
radio and tv programs. 


>After intensive and extensive 
preparations on the part of our com- 
mittee and the agency people under 
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ast CHOICE For only S.,s:08° 


For the Christmas season, the outline of a holly leaf replaced the flower outline 
(opposite page) used in the spring materials. The colors also were changed from 
the yellow, green and vermillion of the spring to Christmasy red and green. 


the personal supervision of Ralf 
Shockey and Joseph Broslaw, the 
program was launched with appro- 
priate fanfare. The kickoff was at 
the 1951 January Housewares Show 
at Navy Pier, Chicago. All members’ 
booths were completely equipped 
with samples of dealer promotional 
tools such as fact sheets, which ex- 
plained the program objectives and 
the dealer’s part in it; a five-piece 
display kit consisting of a 14x17” 3- 
color poster and four striking 
streamers for Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, bridals and anniversaries; 
28x34” poster blow-ups; 4” 3-color 
campaign buttons; 3-color gummed 
campaign stickers; 3x9” gift certifi- 
cates in color; suggestions on gift 
display, gift wrapping and gift cer- 
tificates. 


Huge stat and photo blowups out- 
lined the program and pointed up 
certain basic facts about the business 
such as that there are 28 basic elec- 
tric housewares items, yet the aver- 
age home at that time only had five 
of them. They also listed step-by- 
step how the dealer could cash in on 





the promotion and all the excitement 
being created through national ad- 
vertising, publicity, radio and tele- 
vision, manufacturers selling aids, 
mat kits and nation-wide display 
contests in each of five retail cate- 
gories: (1) appliance dealers (2) 
hardware stores (3) jewelry stores 
(4) department stores (5) electric 
light and power companies. 

To tie it all together at the House- 
wares Show and continue it into the 
year, the industry selected a Miss 
Electric Housewares to make per- 
sonal appearances at the booths of 
members of the Electric Housewares 
Section of the NEMA. To help dram- 
atize the gift theme of the campaign, 
she wore a replica of a gift box that 
might be used to enclose an electric 
housewares item. A fortunate choice 
of theme, costume and girl created 
a sensation which was to carry over 
into the future phases of the program. 
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The same artwork popped up again in 
the promotion on a postage meter ad 
(left), on mats sent to dealers for local 
ads (center) and on gift certificates (right). 
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> Because of the tremendous accept- 
ance of the program from the very 
start it was decided to press this 
advantage by making a special pres- 
entation to the distributors at the 
annual NEMA convention at Atlantic 
City in June of the same year. For 
this purpose the agency created and 
executed an hour-long show with 
live talent consisting of well known 
Hollywood and television actors and 
actresses with music, songs and 
dances. It was called “Billion Dollar 
Baby” to dramatize the billion dollar 
market potential. Many of the scenes 


for use by various local area com- 
mittees which had been set up to 
implement the program at the local 
level. Also similar material was writ- 
ten for use at local meetings and 
rallies and for use at regional trade 
shows. 


> At the same time other materials 
were being produced in profusion 
for dealer and distributor use. Com- 
plete promotional plan books, dis- 
play kits, mat kits, gift wrapping 
units, tapes, balloons, film strips, 
plans for action, postage meter in- 
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Suggested Window Displays for all Occasions 


Weddings 


Anniversaries 
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Graduation 
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shown could have been typical of a 
retailer store. Old timers among the 
distributors present claimed that this 
show surpassed anything ever done 
before in the field. 

Because of the success of this one 
it was decided to put on a similar 
presentation the following year. This 
time NEMA members were treated 
to a somewhat different approach 
which pointed up their own view- 
point “What’s In It For Me?”—which 
was the title of the show. Again live 
talent was used to get over the vital 
aspects of the program and how it 
affected the daily life of the dis- 
tributor. 

These shows were later adapted 
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dicia, decalecomanias were made 
available to help dealers tie in with 
the consumer excitement. 

As an example, at one point it was 
decided to try for complete or nearly 
complete saturation of the dealers. 
A 32-page retail sales plan book was 
created and 100,000 copies printed 
for direct distribution to dealers. The 
plan book and its complementary 
mat kit provided the dealer with a 
complete kit of working tools for 
day to day and special occasion pro- 
motion of electric housewares. It 
covered in step-by-step detail how 
to build gift business through mer- 
chandising, sales promotion, adver- 
tising, window and interior display, 


point of purchase presentation, gift 
wrapping, television, radio and direct 
mail. The section on newspaper ad- 
vertising included photographic re- 
productions of a wide selection of 
items, special artwork and seasonal 
headings as well as suggested ad lay- 
outs. All illustrations and headings 
were matted and distributed gratis 
to nearly 1,000 newspapers which re- 
quested the mat kit. A copy of the 
poster accompanied each plan book. 

A 72-piece display kit was also 
produced and made available at cost 
to those dealers who wanted more 
material. To insure maximum use 
by dealers, local area committees 
were alerted to be on the lookout 
for the use of campaign materials in 
stores. They made it a point to dis- ° 
cuss the program and its significance 
to the dealer. If necessary they as- 
sisted him with installing the display 
material as well as helping him set 
up a window display. 
> The results attained are far beyond 
our most optimistic expectations. Not 
only has the program made every 
one in the industry more conscious 
of the tremendous unexplored po- 
tential in the proper merchandising 
of electric housewares, but the pro- 
gram has actually helped sell more 
merchandise. The program has also 
gotten more of our items exposed to 
the public in more effective ways to 
build for future sales. 

Dealers and electric light and 
power companies as well as electrical 
leagues have spent their own money 
in promoting the campaign in their 
own trading areas. They have set up 
elaborate displays, run extensive ad- 
vertising in local newspapers, and 
financed direct mailings—all of which 
support the manufacturer’s invest- 
ment in this continuing year ’round 
program. 

For example, in a number of our 
largest cities they have run full-page 
ads in all the daily and weekly news- 
papers and all the foreign language 
papers in the area. As another ex- 
ample: one industry-inspired mail- 
ing piece went into 250,000 homes in 
a single city, all financed locally. 

To sum it up, this program has 
increased its momentum every day 
from the very start. The first year 
of the test program, 1950, about 5,000 
dealers participated; in 1951 the 
number was 25,000; in 1952 it was 
35,000 and for 1953 a total of 50,000 
stores participated. So it certainly 
looks as if the Electric Housewares 
Section of National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Assn. and our agency have 
hit on a very successful formula for 
getting our merchandise promoted 
better and more often by dealers and 
bought more often by the public. 44 
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Air conditioners are due for a big boom this summer and Cory has no 





intentions of being left out of the race ... in spite of a budget 


dwarfed by those of others in the field. The answer, Cory feels, lies 


in a campaign sparkling with originality aimed at key markets. 


Repetition plus Quality Materials 


Add Up to an Outstanding Campaign 
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By Herbert Baker 
President 
Herbert Baker Advertising 
Chicago 


The summer of 1954 will bring a 
real slug-fest among the 200 or so 
manufacturers who have either been 
in, or are going into the rapidly ex- 
panding air conditioner business. 
There are an estimated 1,500,000 
window-type air conditioners to be 
sold in 1954. And there will be no 
holds barred when the selling season 
really gets under way. Almost every 
major appliance manufacturer is 
allocating sizeable promotion funds 
to harvest his share of next year’s 
air conditioning business. Everyone 
wants to get in on what promises 
to be the biggest appliance boom 
since television. 

Intensive competition in product 
design and features, cultivation of 
new distribution channels, and com- 
petition for dominant advertising 
space and position will come blasting 
forth on a par equal to that charac- 
terizing the activity of tv, filter ciga- 
rets and lanolin. 

How best to compete with large 
scale major appliance manufacturers, 
boasting millions of dollars in adver- 
tising appropriations, yet still achieve 
comparable impact out of its limited 
air conditioning promotion funds was 
the important problem facing the 
Fresh’nd-Aire Division of Cory 
Corp. (Chicago). Fresh’nd-Aire is 
launching a new push-button auto- 
matic air conditioner which has 
electro-magnetic features never be- 












fore offered on a window-type air 
conditioner. 


>Instead of trying to attack the 
mass market through mass circula- 
tion media, and thus scatter its 
shots with the inevitable loss of im- 
pact, Fresh’nd-Aire decided that the 
most sensible and practical approach 
to its advertising problem was to 
concentrate the budget on an inten- 
sive campaign aimed directly at the 
men who actually buy high priced 
comfort appliances such as air con- 
ditioners. The theory was simple. 

“We'll go along with the theory 
that some room air conditioners have 
been bought and are being bought 
by housewives, factory production 
line workers, football heroes and 
children,” says J. W. Alsdorf, Cory 
president, “but from the retailers’ 
experiences, we know that they'll 
sell 20 units to executives and pro- 
fessional men before they'll sell one 
to Mrs. Jones.” 

How then could Fresh’nd-Aire 
compete to gain the attention of the 
most sophisticated, most harried, 
most advertised to and busiest mar- 
ket of all? We all agreed that the 
business executive, the doctor, the 
dentist, the lawyer, the professional 
business man of any description was 
the market to be impressed. But how 
could the greatest impact be achieved 
from the promotion funds available? 


> Quality, quantity, magenta ink and 
fine papers became the key in the 
advertising strategy that was 
planned. We decided that we would 
hammer the Fresh’nd-Aire story 
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E A heavy impact was obtained in Cory’s 
Fresh'nd-aire campaign by unusual art 
techniques and a continuous repetition of 
illustrations, color and theme. Two of the 
most unusual pieces were the broadsides 
illustrated at the right. Both carried the 
same spread—a reprint of the insert used 
in a variety of publications. Each of the 
broadsides, like other campaign material, 
was printed in magenta and black on high 
quality white offset stock. Some of the 
other campaign pieces are illustrated be- 
low: 

1. This envelope and portfolio was used 
to provide dealers with all campaign 
material. 
2. A booklet giving details of the cam- 
; paign. 
electro magnetic 3. Direct mail folder for dealer use. 
' 4. Authorized dealer sign. 

5. Catalog sheet. 
6. Self-mailer with a die-cut window 
which permits the mailing address to be 
used as the fill-in on the return card. 
7. A special direct mail piece aimed at 
doctors. It opens onto a reprint of the 
insert used in medical magazines (not 
shown). 
8. A technical manual describing the 
Fresh'nd-aire. 
9. Display streamer. 
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continuously in over 50 carefully 
selected professional and business 
magazines. The art, design and sales 
approach would be done in con- 
temporary and hard-hitting high 
quality graphic design befitting a 
modern product of high quality. 


All printing was done on unusual, 
high quality, fancy finish offset stocks 
(which actually cost no more than 
regular 60 or 70-pound offset enamel 
papers). We adopted magenta as a 
second color to carry throughout the 
entire campaign. The color not only 
commands attention — but indicates 
high quality and good taste, adding a 
note of individuality that makes all 
Fresh’nd-Aire promotion pieces and 
display material stand out among 
competitive advertising in which 
conventional colors are used. 


>In merchandising meetings with 
Cory executives, we discussed and 
pin-pointed the most important and 
outstanding product features to be 
promoted. The new Fresh’nd-Aire 
1954 air conditioners, unlike any 
other competitive units on the mar- 
ket, are controlled by single push- 
buttons only. These push buttons 
not only control the cooling and 
heating mechanisms, but in addition 
activate two electro-magnets which 
automatically open and close all air 
baffles and ventilating doors. These, 
representing a unique advancement 
over previous air conditioners, be- 
came the key copy appeal in our 
strategy of concentrating upon cer- 
tain advanced features. The Fresh 
’‘nd-Aire line, therefore, became 
“The New Fresh’nd-Aire Electro- 
magnetic Push Button Air Condi- 
tioner” and the word “Electro-mag- 
netic” became the key word in the 
ad campaign. 


A second unusual engineering and 
design development — perfect flush 
mounting—was taken as the number 
two feature to be intensively pro- 
moted. This was because one of the 
greatest sales-killers of previous 
models was the problem of ugly 
overhang into the room. The new 
Fresh’nd-Aire units were designed 
to actually hide behind the line of the 
draperies, and this feature was an 
important improvement which com- 
manded prominence in all printed 
media. 


These two stories of Fresh’nd- 
Aire’s features were then pounded 
home in every ad, every direct mail 
piece, every insert, catalog page, etc. 
that was prepared. The push button 
story was developed in art which 
combined both scratchboard and line 
drawing. The same art was used as 
wide as 17” in broadsides and re- 
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duced to as little as 1%” in one-col- 
umn ads. The flush mounting story 
was found to be best illustrated by 
an unretouched photograph and was 
pictured as installed in a regular 
window. The photo gave positive 
proof of the unit’s flush construction 
and unusually attractive styling. At 
a glance, it showed how it hides 
behind draperies. 


> To dominate the buying issues of 
important business papers, we first 
developed a four-page insert. This 
insert was printed on special fancy- 
finish 70-pound offset stock, selected 
to make it stand out from the regular 
enamel stock used by the publica- 
tions. 

The front page was strictly “teas- 

’ The object of the entire trade 
campaign was to convince dealers 
and distributors that they should not 
place their air conditioner orders un- 
til they saw Fresh’nd-Aire. The front 
page, therefore, merely said, “Don’t 
place your air conditioner order ’til 
you see. . .” By confining the mes- 
sage to these simple words we could 
use an unusual modern lettering 
technique which not only command- 
ed attention, but which we felt would 
get all viewers to turn quickly to 
pages two and three of the insert, 
thus getting an exposure to the 
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complete sales story on the 1954 
Fresh’nd-Aire. 

By choosing a relatively unusual 
textured stock, we found we could 
incorporate a _ postage-paid reply 
card as part of the insert (without 
the need or expense of a specially 
tipped-on reply card, heavy weight 
stock or perforation). This reply card 
naturally would up the number of 
leads received from distributors and 
dealers who wanted more informa- 
tion. 

Also, inasmuch as the stock select- 
ed was greatly different from that 
making up the rest of the publica- 
tion, we actually achieved an insert 
which will stand apart from the rest 
of the publication as a special section 
within the magazine. We hope, in 
fact, that the weight and texture of 
our stock will make the magazine 
open automatically to our insert 
pages. 

In addition to the special stock, we 
employed extensive use of magenta 
ink as a basic color. In combinations 
with black, and making extensive use 
of gray screen tones and really fine 
offset lithography, we actually pro- 
duced inserts and other printed ma- 
terial which we believe are far more 
beautiful than much costlier four- 
color process advertisements used 
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CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 
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Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of the Curtis Composite 
Sample Book. 


extensively by many Fresh’nd-Aire 
competitors. 


> The center spread of the insert, 
giving the important product mes- 
sage and features, was then used as 


the basis for two colorful 11x17 
broadsides: 


@ One, which we call our “Don’t” 
broadside, was for mailing to dealers 
and distributors throughout the U.S. 
in advance of the actual appedrance 
of the insert in business papers. 


e The second, which we call our 
“Pow” self-mailer, is a follow-up 
mailing piece to again drive home the 
message of the new Fresh’nd-Aire to 
over 100,000 dealers and distributors 
throughout the U.S. 

By using the same basic art for 
such broadsides we substantially re- 
duced the over-all production and 
printing expense and at the same 
time achieved a high degree of con- 
tinuity, giving more and more im- 
pact to the Fresh’nd-Aire message. 


> From this trade campaign, we de- 
veloped a smaller insert to be used 
in professional magazines. We again 
utilized the basic Fresh’nd-Aire sales 
story carried on the center spread of 
our first insert and by changing the 
illustrations, keyed them to doctors, 
dentists, executives and various pro- 
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Paper buyers all over the country tell us that the 
Curtis Composite Sample Book is an excellent 
working tool. By just opening the cover, 66 dif- 
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fully automatic all-weather 
electromagnetic 
air conditioner! 


The one on the left, of course. During 
these hot, humid days, his copy sparkles, 
his layouts startle, his production smartens. 
He ain't playing golf or hookey ... and 
the clients ALL LOVE TO COME TO HIS 
OFFICE (for a change, of course). 


Find out about the fabulous 
Fresh‘nd-Aire air conditioner for 1954: 


Aimed at Admen . 


Ran a) 
wrote copy 


there! the Chief has installed fabu- 
lous Fresh'nd-Aire air conditioners 
throughout the office, which made it so 
wonderfully cool and comfortable. Their 
Chief was smart, because creative pro- 
duction really went up on hot, humid days. 


Find out about the new electromagnetic push 
button Fresh'nd-Aire air conditioner. 


. . In addition to its regular campaign, Cory will use smaller space 


to reach various groups of executives. These ads are typical of the light approach which 
will be used in a campaign aimed at advertising men. The illustrations are reverses of 


old-time wood engravings. 


fessional groups to which such in- 
serts were to be directed. As soon as 
the basic insert was completed, we 
used it to develop a self-mailer 
broadside to enable distributors and 
dealers to tie-in with the publication 
advertising campaign by localized 
mailings of broadsides carrying the 
same color scheme, same artwork 
and same hard-hitting selling mes- 
sage. 

The Fresh’nd-Aire catalog page, 
specification sheet and all other in- 
formation material developed for the 
trade utilized the same artwork as 
developed for full-page black and 
white trade and consumer ads. 

By careful engineering, one-col- 
umn ads, which were to be carried 
for a high degree of continuity in im- 
portant national business and con- 
sumer media, were once again revi- 
sions in black and white of the basic 
catalog and insert material. 


> Following the same lead of spe- 
cially printed stock, magenta ink and 
the same basic selling message, we 
developed point of sale material in- 
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cluding authorized dealer signs, 35” 
dealer window streamers and other 
displays. 

One of the most unique pieces was 
a die cut self-mailer designed in 
such a way as to allow the distribu- 
tor to actually address it through a 
die cut opening. The mailing address 
thereby, instead of being on the front 
fold of the broadside, goes through 
the front fold directly onto the busi- 
ness reply card. All the dealer re- 
ceiving the broadside does to request 
further information is to tear the 
card off and drop it in the mail. It’s 
not even necessary for him to com- 
plete the card showing his name and 
address because this was automati- 
cally added to the reply card at the 
time of addressing. 

Even in the development of this 
semi-engineered piece by careful 
pre-planning it was possible for us 
to reuse the same plates used in 
printing the basic Fresh’nd-Aire dis- 
tributor catalog page. 


> The entire Fresh’nd-Aire promo- 
tion plan was then packaged in a 





LEADING MERCHANTS SELL 


VELVA-GLO* 


CANADA 
Vancouver Coast Paper Company 

J. G. Fraser, Ltd. 

George C. Henderson Company 

Clark Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

Kruger Paper Company, Ltd. 

Kruger Paper Company, Ltd. 


Winnipeg 
Montreal 
Quebec 
HAWAII 
Honolulu Bader's Display House 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Dixon & Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA John Leslie Paper Company 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Storrs & Bement Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia W. B. Killhour & Sons 
Joseph E. Podgor Company 
Cappy & Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati Whitaker Paper Company 

Jay Products Company 
Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Bert L. Daily, Inc. 

Alling and Cory Company 


John Leslie Paper Company 


Dayton 
Cleveland 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Raleigh 
NEW YORK 
New York City Eagle Supply Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Charlotte Paper Company 
Raleigh Paper Company 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark J. B. Card and Paper Company 
Charles Jessup Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


NEVADA 


NEBRASKA 
MONTANA 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City Bermingham & Prosser Company 

Carpenter Paper Company 

Bermingham & Prosser Company 

Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 

Carpenter Paper Company 

John Leslie Paper Company 


St. Louis 
MINNESOTA 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Butler Paper Company 
LaSalle Sign & Artist Supply Co. 
Lewis Artist Supply 
Flint Flint Paint & Varnish Company 
Grand Rapids Quimby-Walstrom Paper Co 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Storrs & Bement Company 
Paper House of New England 
Storrs & Bement Company 
IOWA Carpenter Paper Company 
INDIANA 


Indianapolis 


Springfield 
Worcester 


Century Paper Company 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago Chicago Paper Company 
Swigart Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


IDAHO 
GEORGIA 


Macon Macon Paper Company 

Savannah Atlantic Paper Company 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville Jacksonville Paper Company 

Miami Everglade Paper Company 

Orlando Central Paper Company 

Tallahassee Capital Paper Company 

Tampa Tampa Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company 
Storrs & Bement Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company 
Storrs & Bement Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


New Haven 
COLORADO 
CALIFORNIA 
ARIZONA 


ALABAMA 


Mobile Partin Paper Company 


RADIANT COLOR CO. 


Dept. 2R 830 Isabella St. + Oakland 7, Calif. 


Manufacturers of VELVA-GLO Fluorescent Pa- 
pers ¢ Cardboards « Signcloth « Brushing 
and Spraying Colors + Silk Screen Colors 


* Trademark reg. 








complete comprehensive 24-page 
booklet. This booklet gave the spe- 
cific features of the product, publi- 
cations in which advertising was to 
appear and a complete prevue of co- 
operative advertising, point of sale 
display material, direct mail sales 
helps, etc. 

The entire program was then as- 
sembled in a striking two-pocket 
portfolio cover and housed in a spe- 
cially made (printed in magenta ink, 
of course) “Don’t” envelope, thus 
making a presentation kit for every 
distributor salesman to use in con- 
tacting dealers to tell them the story 
of what Fresh’nd-Aire is doing for 
them in 1954. 


> By careful initial planning as to 
theme, design, printing and the buy- 
ing of the finest artwork and photog- 
raphy, I believe that we achieved 
the desired impact. If all of the over 
30 pieces developed for Fresh’nd- 
Aire had been scattered to various 
art studios, the efficiencies of careful 
engineering of type, photographs, 
hand lettering, photostats and typog- 
raphy would have been completely 
lost. More important still, the cam- 
paign would have lost much of its 
impact because of too many varying 
techniques being used among its in- 
dividual pieces. 


By gathering together a good team 
of capable merchandising heads, good 
creative workers and capable graphic 
arts technicians, we were able to 
produce a campaign which we be- 
lieve has maximum impact, maxi- 
mum individuality and maximum ef- 
fectiveness at the lowest possible 
over-all cost to the advertiser. 

The art was all handled by Flem- 
ing Brown, our art director, and pho- 
tography was by the Ken Schmid 
Studios (Chicago). All of the print- 
ing was handled by American Print- 
ers & Lithographers (Chicago). 

Paper selected for the portfolio 
and the cover was Andorra 90# off- 
set from the W. C. Hamilton Paper 
Co. All other pieces were printed on 
Moist-Rite offset, handmade finish, 
from Mead Paper Corp., and Hamil- 
ton offset, handmade finish, from W. 
C. Hamilton. 

One important part of the story, of 
course, is the inevitable “rush” that 
always seems to accompany cam- 
paigns of this kind. From the time 
the merchandising heads of Cory 
Corp. met with our agency to discuss 
the entire campaign until the cam- 
paign’s final printing and presenta- 
tion to the trade, the total elapsed 
time was less than three weeks. The 
fact that the campaign was carried 
from initial discussion through final 
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printing in such a short time stands 
as adequate testimony of the coop- 
erativeness and capabilities of the 
printers, artists, photographers and 
other craftsmen who cooperated in 
the execution of the campaign. 44 


Gaw-O’Hara Introduces 
Post-Pac Pocket Labels 


A special pocket label which per- 
mits attaching invoices to packages 
without payment of first class post- 
age is described in a folder offered 
by Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Co. 
(Chicago). The folder explains a 
ruling of the Post Office Department 
which covers the unique Post-Pac 
Pocket Labels. 

The labels are made in three sizes 
for invoices and for packing slips, 
with and without windows. Samples 
are included with the folder. 


For your copy circle No. 214 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Nashua Booklet Shows 
Heat Seal Paper Line 


“Label Impact,” a new handbook 
on heat seal papers has been issued 
by Nashua Corp. (Nashua, N. H.). 
This concise 12-page illustrated 
booklet introduces the general sub- 
ject of heat seal to manufacturers 
interested in labels that stimulate 
impulse buying. Sections of the 
booklet are directed at management, 
sales, purchasing and production 
men and purchasing agents. 

The booklet lists the advantages 
in permanency, efficiency and stand- 
ards of good labeling that are at- 
tained with Nashua’s heat seal la- 
bels. There also is a description of 
the different grades of heat seal pa- 
pers developed to meet almost every 
packaging material and type of la- 
beling machine. Examples of differ- 
ent manufacturers’ uses of the labels 
are illustrated in the booklet. 

In the back of the book is a list of 
paper merchants that handle the 
Nashua line of label papers. 


For your copy circle No. 215 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Chicago Firm Produces 
Velva-Glo Cardboards 


Chicago Cardboard Co. (Chicago) 
will handle the production and dis- 
tribution of Velva-Glo fluorescent 
cardboards in .028 pt. and .050 pt. 
weights, Radiant Color Co. (Oak- 
land, Cal.), makers of Velva-Glo 
papers, announced. The move was 
made because of the better card- 
board production facilities in Chicago 
as well as to secure a more central 
geographic location. 44 
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A New Approach to 


WINDOW & STORE DISPLAYS 


Display Purchasing 


The problem of speculative presentations of point of purchase 


displays has long been one of the major headaches of the 


industry. 


General Electric has a specific solution for the 


problem ... and applies it to its own display program. 


By John E. Donegan 
Production Supervisor 
Advertising Division 
Major Appliance Division 
General Electric Co. 


Many of us, who are responsible 
for the purchasing of displays, have 
been concerned with the time and 
money involved in the submission of 
ideas by lithographers. 

Some buyers are unsympathetic to 
this waste, others are untrained in 
the proper methods of securing sub- 
missions. Some of the loss is caused 
by display producers who go over- 
board in preparing submissions of 
an elaborate nature. 

Since any company must add all 
its cost to the price of its products 
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ist Quarter 
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to stay in business, it is apparent 
that all buyers of displays must 
eventually pay for this unnecessary 
expense. As a matter of fact, it is 
possible for the buyer, who keeps 
speculation costs at a minimum, to 
pay a greater portion of this expense 
than does the buyer who is indif- 
ferent. 


>It would seem obvious that there 
should be some sane relationship 
between the amount of money spent 
in submitting ideas and the price 
of the final job. Even if the buyer 
has none, the producer should b 
expected to have some consideration 
for this relationship. Yet it is com- 
mon knowledge that many purchas- 
ing and production men will ask for 


will also include the new bonus Shadow Box, the oe 


dummies and comprehensives from 
enough suppliers to cause the total 
cost of the submissions to run as 
high, or higher, than the cost of the 
actual display. 

Printing salesmen know this, they 
cry about it, but many of them allow 
themselves to be trapped in this 
situation time after time in an effort 
to get an order. They often repeat 
over and over their unhappy experi- 
ence with the same advertiser. Even 
when a buyer does try to be reason- 
able about the number of people he 
asks to compete for a job, he is con- 


Quarterly Shipment. . . This section 
from GE's display brochure shows a typical 
quarterly shipment. 
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Display Brochure 
brochure was used to announce GE's 1953 
display program to distributors and dealers. 
It shows displays for all four quarters of 
the year 


This full-color 


stantly beset by additional suppliers 
to “let me make some sketches for 
you.” 

Almost all display salesmen have 
had the experience of submitting 
ideas in line with the understanding 
they had with the advertiser, only 
to find that someone else obtained 
the order based on an entirely dif- 
ferent set of instructions. Unless the 
buyer knows his own problem and 
can state it clearly and uniformly, 
the chances are that each salesman 
will go away with a different idea 
of what is required of his company. 


> Because of our concern with both 
this economic waste and with the 
problem of salesmen getting differ- 
ent slants on a job, we initiated, 
several years ago, a display purchas- 
ing program which has minimized 
both of these dangers. In addition to 
saving much of our time, it has elim- 
inated a great deal of our own waste 
in discarded “overs”, and has also 
made easier the job of selling dis- 
plays to our dealers. 

We found that we were buying an 
average of ten displays each year for 
the eight basic lines comprising our 
operation. Like most other manu- 
facturers, we ordered each job as 
the need for it arose and, like most 
others, we found that each job was 
in a great “sweat” because the need 
was not discovered until the last 
minute. We subsequently decided to 
purchase a display program rather 
than individual units. 

This program is planned in the 
spring for use the following year. 
The ten displays are grouped into 
four packages which are distributed 
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four times during the year—January, 
April, July and September. To ac- 
complish the jcb we select six lithog- 
raphers who are invited to a com- 
mon meeting which is held in our 
Louisville office. The salesmen on 
our account are invited to bring 
their sales managers, art directors, 
or anyone else who they think can 
help them. Our advertising manager, 
product advertising supervisors and 
I also attend. 

We explain the program, list the 
products and the number of displays 
to be produced on each, give the 
quantity to be figured on, and set 
up a budget figure. Each of our 
product men then describes his own 
appliance as it will be made, point- 
ing out new sales features, how the 
display will be used, what he hopes 
it will do and the experiences in the 
field, both good and bad, on previous 
displays. In other words, we give as 
much product and sales information 


as possible, some of which must nec- 
essarily be of a confidential nature. 
A package of photos and literature 
on each product is then given to the 
salesmen. 


>It can be readily seen that we 
have accomplished several important 
things in these meetings. We have 
told our story to all the display 
houses at once. This saves time which 
would be lost by presenting our 
problems to each of them individ- 
ually. We can afford the time to give 
complete and detailed instructions. 
We know that all the houses have 
been given the same information, 
that no favoritism has been shown. 
In the meeting, there is a question 
and answer exchange which proves 
beneficial to the entire assembly. 
We request submissions in black 
and white sketches. Unless the un- 
usual nature of a job warrants the 
use of color, we permit only pencil 
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. To encourage dealers to sign up for the yearly display program, GE 


offered this double bonus offer. The first bonus consisted of a shadowbox and one color 
transparency with each quarterly shipment. The second bonus was four blacklight display 
cards for use with a bonus shadowbox sent to dealers in 1952. 
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or wash renderings. If an idea is 
good, we feel that a simple drawing 
will reflect its quality and that our 
own people should be experienced 
enough to visualize the idea. We ask 
that the visuals be submitted in four 
weeks because we believe that time 
beyond this will be spent in “reach- 
ing” for designs and will, of neces- 
sity, increase the lithographers’ cost 
beyond reason. 

Each salesman reviews his sketches 
with me and with the product man 
on each account. He is then able to 
elaborate on details of construction, 
motion, lighting or materials. Our 
people, including our art director, 
later go over the sketches again and 
eliminate those with the least merit. 
The remaining sketches on each 
product are then submitted to our 
various sales managers and a final 
selection is made. In this decision, 
the price of each display, which has 
been received with the sketches, is, 
of course, considered. 


> With all the sketches in front of 
us, we attempt next to plan for the 
most economical production. Where 
practical, we try to have all displays 
for any one quarter produced by one 
plant. To secure this balance, we 
sometimes swap winning sketches 
between houses. At other times, we 
allow one house to do the packing 
of their displays with one produced 
by another lithographer. This is done 
to keep at a minimum the cost of 
cartons, shipments and transporta- 
tion. In addition, we avoid confusion 
by forwarding to the dealer all the 
displays, in one package, for any 
one quarter. 

In order to sell the program, we 
prepare a merchandising broadside 
in full color. For the display illustra- 
tions, we use the black and white 
originals with color overlays which 
are used by the printer for “faking” 
colors: Prices for each quarter are 
indicated, as well as a reduced price 
on the purchase of the full program. 
It can be readily appreciated that we 
are able to do a thorough merchan- 
dising job on the full program, while 
the expense of merchandising of 
separate displays might well be pro- 
hibitive. 

Our ability to get orders in advance 
for displays, enhances the value of 
this merchandising effort and in- 
creases the efficiency of the entire 
program. We know exactly how 
many units to print before we go 
to press. Anyone who has had to 
scrap expensive displays that were 
not sold, or who has had to make 
costly reruns of small quantities, can 
appreciate what a tremendous saving 
can be obtained by our procedure. 
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FROSTEE SNO — BLOCKS OR ANY SHAPE. 
Translucent, permitting colorful illumination. Use Frostee alone or 
with lithographing for cool, persuasive summer displays. Write 

for attractive sample kit. 
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>If we find that a lithographer fails 
to get an order for any of the dis- 
plays in the program, we make an 
effort to place some other work with 
him during the course of the year. 
This may be in tne form of a booklet, 
a broadside or some other type of 
flat lithography. We appreciate the 
help we get from our contacts and 
we are anxious that they make a 
reasonable profit on the work and 
time they spend on our account. 
To sum up, here are the advan- 
tages of buying displays in groups 
rather than on a hit-or-miss basis: 


1. We see all the manufacturers at 
one time—this saves retelling the 
same story to separate salesmen. It 
gives all of the salesmen the same 
story and prevents errors or omis- 
sions. It allows the lithographers to 
know their competition—an impor- 
tant factor to them. It allows for 
questions, the answers to which can 
be of benefit to all concerned. It 
saves time and expense for the 
lithographers who might have to 
make many trips to our office if each 
display was bought separately. 


2. The black and white sketches 
keep the cost of the effort to a min- 
imum. In this way, display houses 
can put more money into developing 


with HANKSCRAFT 
BATTERY-OPERATED 


Effective, full, correct silent motion assured 

Long sustained motion provided for motor with single, 
standard, harmless flashlight battery 

Economical, safe, dependable—new rigid frame construction 

Lightweight, compact, self-contained, stable 


No electrical outlet needed 


‘ 

* The Hankscraft Company, Reedsburg, Wisconsin 
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ideas rather than in rendering elab- 
orate presentations and building ex- 
pensive construction dummies. It 
prevents us from being lulled into 
a poor purchase by an elaborate 
presentation rather than a good basic 
design. 


3. We effect economies in printing 
by running two or more displays in 
combination and, in carton and ship- 
ping cost, by packing several displays 
in quarterly shipments. 


4. We keep our loss on unused dis- 
plays at a minimum by obtaining 
orders from our dealers before we 
place printing orders. 


5. Our field personnel like this way 
of selling a program rather than 
separate displays be:ause it saves 
their time and allows them to do a 
better job, especially with the aid of 
the broadside we provide. Our deal- 
ers too, we have found, would rather 
place one order for their year’s pro- 
gram, rather than be bothered sev- 
eral times a year with requests for 
orders. We can give them a good 
bargain because of the economies we 
obtain and most of them are smart 
enough to know it. 


6. We create good public relations 
with our suppliers, all of whom are 


Dept. AR-2 


our potential customers. We treat 
them fairly, keep their cost at a min- 
imum and they appreciate it. 


>I would certainly recommend this 
type of program to anyone who buys 
several displays a year. Besides sav- 
ing a great deal of time for you, the 
money that can be saved will startle 
you. Figure how much money you 
have thrown away in scrapped mate- 
rial and realize that it is possible to 
reduce this to almost zero and I 
think you will agree. Even if you 
have a product which might be sub- 
ject to possible changes after sketches 
are approved and submitted to the 
field, the chances are that the basic 
idea will still apply, with changes 
necessary only in copy and illustra- 
tion. Even if a new product and a 
new display are necessary, new 
sketches can be made and a new 
display can be either substituted or 
added to the program. Remember, it 
is not necessary to place your print- 
ing order until a reasonable time 
before you are ready to ship material. 

Some day, the lithographic indus- 
try may be able to lick the abuses 
in the industry caused by unreason- 
able demands for elaborate presenta- 
tions. Certainly, the laborer is worthy 
of his hire and it may become neces- 
sary for printers to charge for pres- 






16 pages of detailed information and drawings—on 11 
basic Hankscraft models, special motor applications, 
etc. Also includes details of free engineering service 
that will help you plan the most effective animation for 
your display. 
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entations. In the final result, this 
may prove less expensive for those 
who try to be considerate of the other 
fellow’s money, but who are often 
penalized by buyers who attempt to 
get something for nothing and by 
those printers who go along making 
costly presentations to these clients 
with subsequent high overhead, 
which must be ultimately charged 
off to all their customers. 44 


Tell-Sell Display . . . This new display 
offers cue lines to the salesman and selling 
points to the customer as well as serving 
as an effective “backdrop” for a display 
of General Electric appliances. 


Unusual Display Gives 
Salesmen Selling Cues 


A unique display with “cue” lines 
for salesmen has been created by 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates (Chi- 
cago) for General Electric home 
laundry appliances. 

The copy on the display outlines 
for the salesman what he should tell 
the customer to sell her. To tie in 
with the cue lines on the display, GE 
has prepared a training pamphlet 
called “How to BE a Star Sales- 
man.” It gives a more complete sales 
story for each cue line. The display 
also is a “salesman” in itself by pro- 
viding the customer with basic sales 
information. 

The display is painted in six oil 
colors on soft Comura paper. The 
soft paper rolls easily for shipping 
and storage. The washable display 
can be mounted in many different 
ways—in windows, on walls or 
back-to-back for island use. In ad- 
dition, separate sections for each 
product—wringer washer, automatic 
washer and automatic dryer—can 
be cut apart and used for individual 
product promotions. A “Williams- 
burg” scroll design across the top 
and sides effectively frames the sales 
lines and drawings. 

The suggested use for the display 
is as a “backdrop” for a display of 
the three appliances—arranged in 
such a manner that the appliances 
can easily be demonstrated. 44 
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Upside Down Turntable 
Turns Hanging Displays 


A new turntable, the Upside Down 
Turnmore turntable, has been de- 
veloped by Gale Dorothea Mecha- 
nisms (Elmhurst, N. Y.). It is used 
to rotate suspended displays. The 
new turntable works like this: 

The turntable mechanism is at- 
tached to the ceiling or a crossbeam 
of a window so that it is out of view. 
A hole is drilled in the drive shaft 
for stringing the display by wire, 
fishline or nylon cord. The cord 
should be thin enough to be almost 
invisible, giving the display the ap- 
pearance of swinging in space. An 
electric clock motor powers the 
turntable clockwise. 

Displays of all types—baskets of 
merchandise, products, cards, ete.— 
weighing up to two pounds and uv 
to 12” in diameter can be suspended 
any length from the turntable. 44 


Describe Display Racks 


Wire display racks for showing 
a variety of products are described 
and illustrated in a folder issued by 
Crown Mfg. Corp. (New York). Nine 
examples of racks, including racks for 
displaying cigaret cartons, magazines, 
sheets, seeds, etc. are shown. One of 
the unique examples illustrated con- 
sists of a metal frame for holding an 
advertising reprint with two side 
holders for displaying products. 


For your copy circle No. 216 on the 
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3-D Demonstrator . . . A new hairbrush 
called the Flex-Action is being introduced 
with the aid of this full-color 3-D demon- 
strator display. The display is illuminated 
with a standard light bulb, and the 3-D 
animated effect is achieved by viewing the 
display from different angles. The two dif- 
ferent pictures demonstrate the change from 
unkempt hair to a well-groomed appear- 
ance and also show the flexible motion of 
the brush. Three different brush models are 
displayed with the demonstrator. The display 
was designed and produced by Pictorial 
Productions Inc. (Tuckahoe, N. Y.). 
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ONE OF KODAK'S 5 WAYS TO COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Color has 
many voices 


The illustration your photographer cre- 
ates for you on Kodak Ektachrome Film 
has the persuasion of many tongues, many 
voices. The pulse of industry comes alive 
with a shout, the glamour of fashion with 
a whisper. Whatever your message, color 
can be a highly articulate part of it. 


Ektachrome is practically a universal 
color film for use under every condition— 
for editorial or advertising pictures—in- 
doors or outdoors—day or night. And a 
commercial laboratory right around the 
corner will process it within hours. 


Kodak’s new quarterly publication, 
“Applied Photography,” can help you 
use the language of color 
more effectively, more prof- 
itably. We'd like to add your 
name to the mailing list— 

please write. 





KODAK’S 5 WAYS TO COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 














1. Ektachrome Film: Superb color, brilliant or color Film: The starting point for display color 
subtle; transparencies for photomechanical re- transparencies of excellent quality and any size. 
production. 2. Dye Transfer Process: You see 5. Kodachrome Film (35mm): Projection slides 
your photographs on paper—as they will ap- of exceptional sharpness. For presentations, for 
pear in print—before engraving. 3. Flexichrome selling, or for teaching. 

Process: Create photographs in the colors of your Your photographer knows how to handle 


choice—from black and white, or color. 4. Ekta- 





them all. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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The New York department store has a trade- 
mark that is more than just a logo—it takes ona 
different character with each advertisement and 
becomes an integral part of the illustrations. 


By P. K. Thomajan 


Those elite Lord & Taylor adver- 
tisements displaying feminine fi- 
nery have a carefree and glamorous 
air that incites attention. And the 
motivating spirit of these ads is an 
ultra-personal logo. 

This distinctive logo has become 
a symbol synonymous with the tone 
of the specialty store, accenting and 
reflecting its reputation for high 
fashion. It is the foundation and 
unifying agent in each Lord & Tay- 
lor ad. It is a logo that is now so 
well known and familiarly associ- 
ated with Lord & Taylor that even 
though only a portion of it might 
show, the ad is readily identifiable. 


> There are no stereotyped forms of 
this logo to be mechanically tossed 
in an advertisement from a morgue. 
Each signature is made fresh for the 
occasion and each member of the 
art department is trained in render- 
ing his diverting variant of the 
original—which sprang from the 


personal signature of Harry Rod- 
man, L & T art director for several 
decades. One day in 1940, while in 
a doodling mood, he dashed off the 
Lord & Taylor ad signature in his 
looked refresh- 


own manner. It 
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ing and right, and seemed to echo 
what management was seeking in 
the shape of a symbol that showed 
spritely individuality. Exposures to 
President Dorothy Shaver won 
prompt approval and ever since this 
lightning-like signature has magnet- 
ically identified L & T advertisements. 

There’s a bit of intrepid magic to 
this logo—for it can always look the 
same yet always seem different. 
Certainly, it is supercharged with 
temperament and crackles with en- 
gaging moods. Sometimes it is softly 
brushed on, sometimes it is jaggedly 


penned, sometimes it is casually 
pencilled. 

This jaunty symbol is handled 
with gaiety and verve some- 


times it becomes transformed into 
a display device with bracelets sus- 
pended on its form. It has been pre- 
sented inverted as a reflection in a 
pool . . . balanced on the toes of a 
ballerina. There is almost no end 
to the adaptations it can undergo. 
It has a responsiveness to adjacent 
forms—for example, in one ad the 
“L” was flexed to curve 
the lines of a circular hat. 


around 


> This symbol is brillantly exploited 
—its electric and colorful character 
is indelibly tattooed on a host of 
items. Some of these include: shoe 
boxes, shopping bags, match clips, 
catalogs, counter cards and labels. 









The consistency of use has intensi- 
fied the significance of this symbol— 
made it a mark of distinction—some- 
thing looked-for that confers pleas- 
ure on each purchase. 

In tune with the high style and 
spirit of this signature are fashion 
artists of the calibre of Dorothy 
Hood, Alice Yuskowski, Jean Kar- 
noff and Helen Hall, whose sketches 
have the light touch and a sophisti- 
cated charm. Their sketches are ex- 
ecuted in wash which effects a casual 
elegance. 

The verbiage of L & T advertise- 
ments is shorn of excess super- 
latives. Copy is a tasteful blend of 
fact and fancy. Headlines look like 
body copy and vice versa, sustain- 
ing the flow of reading. Swirling 
lines emanating from either end of 
the logo often loop around high 
spots then eddy off into the main 
stream of the text. 


> The typography of these adver- 
tisements is worthy of comment. 
They are all hand set and carefully 
letterspaced. Five faces of Futura 
are used: light, medium, demi-bold, 
bold and ultra-bold—the use of 
each is determined by the weight of 
emphasis desired. There is a par- 
tiality for lower case which makes 
for more informal reading. The 
variant use of the five faces aims to 
simulate the natural inflection of 
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4 Signature of Style . . . Lord & Taylor's 
logo is used in a variety of ways, nearly 
always blending in with other illustrations. 
These ads are typical. 


speaking. A cardinal point in the 
composition of these ads is never to 
let the type run too close to the top 
of the paper—which quickly cramps 
over-all style. 

The major ingredient in an L & T 
advertisement is white space, which 
gives the logo adequate room in 
which to swing around .. . the rest 
is gray matter made up of wash 
drawings, with here and there a 
touch of black. White space enables 
the figures to breathe, to come alive. 

Another astute phase of these ad- 
vertisements is the technique of 
using illustrations of women as mod- 
els for merchandise carried in the 
store. In fact, no item is shown on 
them that is not available in some 
department. Thus, these items are 
presented correctly, smartly and 
achieve an enhanced desirability. 
Later they can be featured com- 
pletely on their own. L & T artists 
make it a point to see that their 
female figures are endowed with 
charm, plus a compelling persuasion. 
Furthermore, it is a keynote of L & T 
ad psychology to sell a look, not 
an individual item—for a look can 
involve so many necessary acquisi- 
tions. 


>» Space strategy in papers is care- 
fully considered. L & T advertise- 
ments seldom sprawl over an entire 
page. The large ones run 2,100 lines, 
which leaves a run-around of 300 
lines for news. Smaller ads are scat- 
tered about the paper in a flanking 
movement. Oftentimes a small two- 
column ad is placed adjacent to a 
large unit, which offers opportunity 
for contrasting effects. 

Quality of print is of paramount 
importance and there is a standing 
order at newspapers that L & T ad- 
vertisements be accorded second im- 
pression printing, which insures the 
cleanest printing possible on a run. 
Oftentimes this advantage is secured 
at the expense of priority in position, 
but L & T executives feel that 
graphic images must do full justice 
to merchandise and everything must 
be done to counteract fuzzy values. 

Lord & Taylor advertisements in 
such fashion magazines as Vogue 
and Harpers Bazaar are even more 
striking than those in the daily 
papers—for here they appear against 
a backdrop of lustrous paper and 
each item enjoys a solo performance. 
Here the L & T logo blossoms out 
into its fullest stylistic flourish and 
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is affinitized with the names of such 
exclusive designers as Jacques Fath, 
Christian Dior, and Charles James. 

An inspired symbol such as this 
seems to underwrite each Lord & 
Taylor advertisement with a mil- 
lion-dollar signature. Its supple lines 
personify an establishment where 
feminine apparel is tailored with 
lordly elegance. 44 


RCS Studios Publishes 
Helpful Photo Booklet 


How to use commercial photo- 
graphs, tips on mounting prints, 
suggestions of uses for photos and 
photostats, how to proportion pic- 
tures and how to build shadow 
boxes for translites are part of the 
valuable information presented in a 
new price list booklet published by 
RCS Studios division of Rapid Copy 
Service (Chicago). 

The 16-page illustrated booklet 
lists prices for photo copies, contact 
prints, enlargements including giant 
blow-ups, eraso and bromide prints, 
montages, cutouts, translites and 
photomurals. Sizes ranging from 
5x7” to 47x100” are listed in the 
booklet. 

In addition, the booklet contains 
valuable tips to admen, such as a 


checklist of hints on mounting prints 


ans BZ 


Slides - Originals 

Slide Duplications 
Stereo Duplications 
Viewgraphs 

Filmstrip Masters 
Filmstrip Duplications 


Color Transparencies 


Color Prints - Printon - Dy 


Transfer 


“Simpson, if you don’t mind | would like 
to give my secretary a few letters.”’ 


and the following tip on handling 
prints: 

“Photo surfaces must be clean and 
smooth to reproduce well. Never 
write over a picture surface, pin, 
staple or clip it. If necessary to use 
a paper clip, put clean paper be- 
tween it and the photo surface. 
Write on the back only with wax 
pencil. Hard marks will soak or 
black through. Poster quality rub- 
ber cement should be used for 
mounting photos. Paste and glues 
cause cracks and wrinkles.” 

Photographs and diagrams in the 
booklet illustrate the production 
tips and suggest many uses for 
photographs. 
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@ Original Photography 


at our Studio or on Location 


® Technical Advisory Service 


Our most modern equipment permits Top Quality—lowest cost. Now serving the 
country’s leading EDUCATIONAL, INDUSTRIAL and RELIGIOUS organizations as 
well as U. $. GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


Individualized Service—Customed 


Geared to handle quantity 
orders of any size 
promptly and efficiently 


424 East 89th St. 
New York 28, N. Y. 


SAcramento 2-5837-8-9 


to meet your most exacting requirements. 


We invite 
your inquiries 
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4 “CLIP BOOK” SPOTS 
> 
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$5000 in ORIGINAL ART 


500 Different Spots 
All Classified, Only $10 


Now in one big book you get more 
than 500 line drawings . . . sharp black 
and whites for your offset paste-ups. 

Smart drawings by a dozen top free 
lancers. Scratchboard, decorative, humor- 
ous, realistic! Just a single spot is worth 
more than the cost of the entire “ Annual.” 

You get 48 printed pages . . . each 
8 x 5 inches, in jet black on glossy 
“Kromekote.”’” At least two pages on 
each of 21 classifications. It's quick and 
easy to find what you're looking for. . . 
even easier to select the ideal spot, clip 
it out and paste it down. 


* ANIMALS e ANNOUNCERS e AUTUMN 
« CHILDREN e CHRISTMAS © COOKING 
« COUPLES « CROWDS © GIMMICKS 
e HOLIDAYS e HOME « MAIL ORDER 
« MEN © OCCUPATIONS © OFFICE 
¢ SPORTS « SUMMER © TRANSPORT 
© THRIFT © VACATIONS e WOMEN 


Send your purchase order or check 
for $10 today! Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HARRY VOLK JR. ART STUDIO 
800 Central Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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GE Introduces New 
Miniature Flashbulb 


A tiny flashbulb, described as “the 
world’s smallest, least expensive, 
most convenient and most reliable 
flashbulb yet,” has been introduced 
by General Electric Co. The new 
bulb, known as the “M-2,” is similar 
in size to the smallest Christmas tree 
bulb. 

Besides being the smallest flash- 
bulb yet introduced, the M-2 differs 
in appearance from all previous 
types in that it has a smaller base. 
The base is of the miniature type, 
smooth, and without either pins or 
screw threads. It is pushed straight 
into the socket and needs no posi- 
tioning or turning. 

While the new bulb is said to per- 
form adequately with present re- 
flectors with the aid of adapters, GE 
recommends reflectors designed es- 
pecially for use with the tiny bulb. 
To stimulate introduction of such 
reflectors, GE has developed new 
designs and is currently showing 


them to manufacturers of cameras 
and flash attachments for their 
guidance. Reflectors for the new 


bulb are expected to be considerably 
smaller—3” to 4” in diameter—and 
more nearly parabolic in shape than 
units currently on the market. 

Rated at approximately 4,000 lu- 
men-seconds, the new bulb is equiv- 
alent in light output to the SM, or 
Speed Midget, according to GE. Re- 
tail price will be 10¢ per bulb. It is 
34” in diameter and nearly an inch 
shorter than the currently popular 
No. 5 midget. The base is only 3” 
in diameter. 

In announcing the new bulb, GE 
predicted new developments in flash 
cameras including cameras’ with 
built-in reflectors and flash units 
which carry enough bulbs to shoot 
an entire roll or pack of film. 44 


SEE YOUR ART MATERIAL DEALER TODAY! 














World’s Tiniest . . . Lovise Baker, Cleve- 
land model, demonstrates the smallness of 
General Electric's new M-2 flashbulb. For 
comparison, it is shown alongside the popu- 
lar No. 5 midget bulb. GE predicts that the 
new bulb will bring about new, smaller re- 
flectors similar to the one at the left, which 
is contrasted with a typical reflector for cur- 
rent midget bulbs. 


Stadler Studios Offers 
Low-Cost Color Prints 


A new process for producing high 
fidelity full-color prints has been 
developed by Stadler Studios (Chi- 
cago). The process, called Stadler- 
color, is used to produce economical 
color prints which reportedly retain 
more of the true colors than is 
usual with inexpensive print proc- 
esses. 

John Eddleman, Stadler vice pres- 
ident, suggests that the new process 
makes it possible for color prints 
to be utilized for sales purposes 
where formerly the cost would have 
been prohibitive. 

Stadlercolor prints can be used in 
a variety of ways: 

e Salesmen’s portfolios 

e Sales aids and stimulators 

e To introduce new products 

e To show new displays to dealers 
e To replace the carrying of prod- 
uct samples and color swatches 

e Reproductions of artwork 

e As part of a display 

Prints are available in sizes rang- 
ing from 4x5” to 11x14” in quanti- 
ties of 10 up. The prints can be or- 
dered on either glossy or matte 
double-weight stock. Prices range 
from $1.50 each on orders of over 100 
8x10” prints to $4 each on orders of 
10 to 25 10x12” prints. 

Samples, price lists and additional 
information are available from the 
company. 
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Company Inaugurates New 
Color Duplicate Service 


Color duplicates from _ original 
transparencies for use in visual train- 
ing programs, sales presentations, 
displays, etc. are a new service in- 
troduced by Bebell & Bebell Color 
Laboratories (Brooklyn). The com- 
pany is producing the duplicates in 
a variety of sizes ranging from 35mm 
to 30x40”. 

Duplicates can be made from any 
size transparency, on Ansco Color, 
Ektachrome, or Ektacolor duplicat- 
ing materials. The company suggests 
that the new color duplicating serv- 
ice will be of particular value to ad- 
men looking for ways of obtaining 
material for use with overhead or 
rear-view projectors. The Bebell & 
Bebell color duplicates can be pre- 
pared specially mounted in either 
9x7” or 8x10” size transparencies or 
slides to fit these projectors. 

The laboratory also prepares color 
pictures for displays. 44 


New Lacey-Luci Machine 
Offers Variety of Uses 


A new machine for burning in 
printing plates, photocopying, etc. 
has been developed by Merritt Lacey 
Corp. (Newark). The “Lacey-Luci 
Platemaker & PhotoKopier” will 
burn in pre-sensitized and other 
types of sensitized plates, make con- 
tact and reflex negatives and photo- 
copies. In addition, the unit can also 
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“You play ball with me this time. . . I'll 
make it up for you when a really big job 
comes through!’ 
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this TV set IMPROVES WITH AGE 





Unconventional This imaginative 
collage illustration in a Rauland Corp. (Chi- 
cago) ad has been attracting attention in 
industrial magazines. The unusual depar- 
ture in industrial advertising art was created 
by Norm Harris of Burton Browne Adver- 
tising (Chicago), Rauland’s agency. Artist 
Harris says that such graphic use of three- 
dimensional materials in combination with 
two-dimensional artwork “gives an illusion 
unobtainable by any other means. 


be used as a light table for stripping 
and positioning of negatives. 

The company reports that with 
the new machine a _ pre-sensitized 
plate can be “burned in” in 90 sec- 
onds, faster than other such ma- 
chines. The unit has a unique lighting 
system and arrangement. Eight 
blacklight tubes, 24” long, 20 watts 
each are used. 

The working area of the unit is 
18x24”. The vacuum pump and motor 
used in the machine can be removed 
for other uses. An automatic timer 
is included. 

Merritt Lacey is offering an il- 
lustrated circular describing the new 
machine. 
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Issue New Art Portfolios 


Monthly portfolios which report 
and illustrate the latest in effective 
advertising art are being produced 
by Fredman-Chaite Studios Inc. 
(New York). The portfolios feature 
illustrations and descriptions of the 
newest in illustration, layout, re- 
touching techniques, photographs, 
package designs, outdoor posters, 
television art, lettering, mechanical 
paste-ups, etc. Copies of the new 
magazine are available from the 
firm. 
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The artwork that reproduces 
texture and detail on any kind of 


paper by any printing process. 





Client — Sunbeam Corp. 


Send us this ad clipped to your 
letterhead to receive our free 


portfolio of engray ings on wood. 
SANDER ENGRAVING CO. 
542 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, HA 7-2082 


The World's Largest Makers 


of Engravings on Wood 


“How to Prepare Copy 


for Offset Printing’ 
Be. 





Use this FREE guide to prepare 
layouts for offset. Save big art 
and printing costs with RCS 
gang-run Planography for fast, 
quality black-and-white printing 
of price lists, booklets, forms, 
catalogs, self-mailers, stuffers. 
Speed, quality, and low cost will 
count in 754! Send for this get- 
acquainted book today! 

Please send my copy prep. book today with 
Plano Price List 

Name 


Company 


Address____ 


Wi «(OFFSET PRINTERS 
Div. of Rapid Copy Service, Inc. 
} ] 123 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





One 8 x 10" Strechtype* Free a 


$5 Credit—and save time and money 


Send us your ad, art or photo to be copied 


photographically by our new, amazing 
STRECHTYPE* process to a new pro- 


| 
| 


portion. No resetting of type or redrawing 


the art work...no waiting for both. Your 
original copy may be as large as 12 x 16". 
For example we can STRECHTYPE* 

a complete ad with art work from 2/4 x 9" 
to 1% x9" or 24x11" or any other propor- 
tional change of size you need. 


This applies to FOUR COLOR WORK also. 


FREE Circular. TRY IT. We guarantee satisfaction 

* TRADE MARK PATENT No. 2607268 

Fred H. Bartz, pres. Harry Baird Corporation 
Advertising Typographers since 1910 

18 West Kinzie St. Crlcege 10, tH. WH 4.4347 


oe El. PRD 


RANKL Lt co e 
1. Consistent high quality 


Gives You: 
snd complete ser vice 3. Reliability 


2. Rapid We 
in meeting cued nes 4. Duplicates 
like or riginels Color prints in quan- 
tity 6. ANSCO. authorized. . 
Consultation Service For Your Color Problems | 
Write for information or price list 
Phone collect for estimates 





Christmas card publisher seeks artists to 
do freé-lance work on Christmas cards. 
Especially line technique in one, two 
and more colors. Submit sample of 
work to Advertising Department, Miles 


Kimball Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








Continuities + Comic Strips + Light Illustrations 
Spots « Comic Books + Booklets + TV Story Boards 


DON KOMISAROW STUDIOS 


11 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. LAckawanna 4-1590 


Mailorder firm in Wisconsin needs 
creative man to help spark ideas 
and design unusual Christmas cards. 


Need not be a finished artist. Chance 
to learn mailorder promotion. Write 
Box 5, Advertising Requirements, 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 






QUANTITY PRICE PER PRINT—SINGLE WEIGHT GLOSS 
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Write TODAY for samples and our complete price 
list on other sizes, Blowups, Post Cards and the 
“VISUALITE” Display. 


ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHY AND RETOUCHING AT 
REASONABLE RATES. 


Craftint Publishes New 
Catalog of Art Supplies 


A complete catalog of all types of 
art materials available from Craftint 
Mfg. Co. (Cleveland), ranging from 
pencils to a special fluorescent spray, 
has been issued by the company. This 
complete listing of supplies offers a 
valuable order and reference manual 
for artists, production men and other 
admen. 

Prices, detailed descriptions and 
illustrations are included for each 
of the items listed in the 64-page 
catalog. 
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Proportional Camera 
Described in Booklet 


How its Fotomaster camera repro- 
portions, italicizes, outlines, curves, 
shades or puts into perspective 
blocks of copy, ad layouts, or other 
art department productions is shown 
in an eight-page booklet by Modi- 
Graphic Inc. (Cincinnati). 

According to Modi-Graphic, the 
Fotomaster will convert a circle into 
an ellipse or an oval or vice-versa, 
will convert black and white copy to 
simulate bas-relief, and will modify 
an entire block of copy to fit any un- 
usual contour or layout. Screening of 
backgrounds and shadows in differ- 
ent patterns and screens also is ac- 
complished with the camera. 

Illustrations in the booklet show 
outline letters made from solid faces, 
as well as type made higher, lower, 
“fatter” or “thinner” while retain- 
ing original size and proportionate 
weights. 

One page of the booklet is devoted 
to camera and accessory specifica- 
tions with scale drawings of sug- 
gested single and double dark room 
layouts. 
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Just a Few Steps .. 
vation in car cards is causing craning of 


. This unusual inno- 


necks in Fort Wayne transit vehicles. The 
die-cut Kleen-Stik adhesive backed “'steps’’ 
lead to a conventional car card in the front 
of the bus. Looking over the new design are 
(left) Ed Wade, account executive for Louis 
G. Wade Inc. and Rod Howard of Howard's 
Camera & Gift Shop. 


Display Makes Tracks 
Across Bus Ceilings 


Footprints across the ceiling and a 
conventional car card is an unusual 
art idea attracting attention in 
transit vehicles in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The design is for Howard’s Camera 
& Gift Shop and was originated with 
Louis G. Wade Inc. Advertising 
Agency (Fort Wayne). 

Die-cut, Kleen-Stik adhesive- 
backed cardboard footprints ran 
across the vehicle ceiling and led to 
the traditional car card. The display 
starts with a “bus stop” design. Ex- 
tending from this are the footprints, 
each tabbed with one of the words 
from this line, “It’s just a few steps 
to...” The large “Howard’s” logo 
across the top of the car card com- 
pletes the message. 

Wade had some difficulty selling 
the idea to the transit company but 
finally convinced the company by 
pointing out that the idea actually 
sells the convenience of bus trans- 
portation. 44 


Remington Introduces 
New Microfilm Model 


A new microfilm camera, Film-A- 
Record Model #4, that will repro- 
duce single pages or a series of pages 
stapled together without the removal 
of the staple, has been introduced by 
Remington Rand Inc. (New York). 

The microfilm camera handles sin- 
gle sheets, bound volumes with pages 
spread open, magazines, engineering 
notebooks and other bulky materials 
in all sizes up to 11x17”. According 
to the company, the film operation is 
easy and requires no special skills. 
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The following ‘“‘notes’’ on the produc- 
tion of situation comedy shows is the 
first in a series of articles by Jack 
Cleary, director of radio programs for 
the National Broadcasting Co. In this 
series Mr. Cleary comments on some of 
the thinking behind the production 
of several basic types of radio 
shows. Three additional articles—cover- 
ing dramatic programs, daytime serials 
and musical shows—will appear in 


subsequent issues of AR. 


God alone knows why humor is 
funny. Like music, you either feel 
it or you don’t. 

It’s also hard to say why observing 
somebody in a tough predicament 
is funny. But it often is. It’s even 
harder to say why observing people 
you like very much in a really tough 
predicament is funnier than observ- 
ing people you don’t like in a similar 
situation. But that’s the way it is, 
and because of that odd quirk of hu- 
man nature we have today a very 
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profitable form of humor known as 
situation comedy. 

Satire on the air is a dreadful 
instrument, because it offends more 
people than it titillates and requires 
a sophisticated mind for its apprecia- 
tion. Wit on the air is pretty poor, 
too, as it generally requires a pretty 
bright audience—though a man is 
allowed to be witty on the air within 
the framework of a situation comedy, 
because then if you don’t get the gist 
of what he is saying you can laugh 
like mad at the pail of water about 
to fall on his head. 

This is a kind of a rule about 
radio: Situation comedy is about 
the only form of humor with any 
continuing appeal. This rules out a 
great many comedians—and almost 
all the clowns except for the very 
greatest like Groucho Marx and 
Durante. And it rules out almost all 
the wits. Since Will Rogers how 
many have there been? Garroway 
and Fred Allen, and that other red- 
headed fella that does his amateur 
hour at that network across the 
street. 


> Why does situation comedy go so 


RADIO & TV PRODUCTION 


How to 
Produce 


Comedy 


Show 


© by Jack Cleary 


well on radio? In my book, it’s be- 
cause of the particular role that the 
radio receiver has come to play in 
American life. It’s a friendly thing 
to which people go back day after 
day, week after week, looking for 
solace and companionship. People go 
to the radio to warm their cold 
evenings a little, and they want 
friendship there. They want a pleas- 
ant place to be among people they 
know, facing the desperate little 
situations of daily life, and at the 
worst indulging in a mild kidding 
of our accepted institutions . . . and 
never mean kidding. 

Like what? Like who? Well, like 
Duffy’s Tavern, a warm and friendly 
place to be among simple souls who 
face the common despair of our daily 
lives. We like to be with these 
people, and we like to hear their 
funnies. 

But that alone isn’t quite enough. 
Because there’s a touch of the sadist 
in each of us, we like to see these 
pleasant and innocent people get 
into a spot of trouble—not bad 
trouble which would arouse anxie- 
ties, but the kind-of domestic pre- 
dicament we, ourselves, might get 
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Running Gag... Author Cleary suggests Fibber McGee's famous overstuffed closet as a 


good example of a running gag 


all you need to do is mention the closet to provoke a 


laugh. This is one of the techniques often used in writing situation comedy. 


into. And then we like to watch 
them squirm awhile, tossing gags 
around as they wriggle. And then, 
so we'll have nothing on our con- 
science, we like to see them get out 
of the trouble and assure us that it 
was really good clean fun for all. 

Same goes for Fibber McGee and 
Molly—spoofing the eternal battles 
of suburbia, imitating anger, trading 
insults that derive from frontier 
camaraderie, “Why, you ole blood- 
sucking varmint” (meaning best 
friend). 

And then there’s “Father Knows 
Best,” kidding that most pathetic of 
all American insitutions, the male 
head of the family. 


> How to devise (or do you prefer 
conceive or create?) a new and suc- 
cessful situation comedy? If I knew 
I could earn fifty thousand a year 
starting tomorrow. 

Anyhow, start with an institution 
that has nation-wide meaning—like 
the pathetic American father. Or the 
fluttering American mother. Or the 
philosophic corner bartender. Or 
how about a dumb blonde secretary, 
wide-eyed and innocent, who always 
gets home with everything intact. 
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You might try a college president, 
but you'll have to be absolutely bril- 
liant to bring this one off, and even 
then you'll find there are people 
who don’t trust the whole thing. Or 
if you’re well inside the business 
and on a first name basis with celeb- 
rities you might think up somebody 
like Phil Harris and Alice Faye. This 
is a fairly new twist in the business, 
where the characters of the real 
world and the fiction world flow 
back and forth, into and out of one 
another without pausing for costume 
change. 


> Having your lead, throw in any- 
where up to a dozen surrounding 
characters, all with their readily 
identifiable set of idiosyncrasies. 
You know these people: the girl 
next door who never has a boy 
friend; the ambitious and slightly 
stupid young athlete who always 
goes to work on a skipping rope; 
the eavesdropping, soliloguy-mak- 
ing telephone operator; the perfec- 
tionist executive who makes appoint- 
ments by the second hand on his 
watch. Oh heck, you know the 
people. 


Now examine them 


carefully 


under a microscope. Is there a mean 
bone anywhere in their collective 
body? Is there a drop of genuine 
nastiness anywhere? If so, or even 
if you just think so, then get out 
of the whole thing before you die 
in it. 

Good. You like the people. You 
love the people with all their lov- 
able human failings. Now, invent 
52 situations in a row, and if you 
don’t know what a situation is, 
become a radio executive for six 
months and you'll have no trouble. 
A situation is a heck of a mess, and 
just when things are so complicated 
that they can’t get any worse—they 
get worse. And finally, with one twist 
of your writing wrist, you resolve 
the situation in a burst of laughter 
(Oh, ho, ho, ho, ho!) 


> Then, having your people and 
your premise and 52 situations, in- 
vent a series of running gags—a 
closet that explodes in a helluva clat- 
ter every time you open the door... 
a man who comes each week to fix 
the Mixmaster and is swallowed up 
in the parts, etc. These running gags 
are wonderful things because the 
audience can hear them coming and 
they start to laugh before you write 
a funny line. And after a while, if 
your people are lovable enough, 
you don’t have to write the funny 
line at all. In fact every time you're 
stuck just mention the closet door 
and you're home free. 

Well now, you’re coming along 
fine. You’ve got most of the in- 
gredients and all you have to do is 
put down the words. It might help 
at this point to make a categorical 
decision about the tone of your 
comedy. I mean how far out in left 
field do you want to get? Do you 
want to stick with reality (and little 
enough reality has done for us) or 
go out into the superior but more 
difficult world of the absurd. The 
absurd is certainly more fun for the 
writer—like inventing the character 
on the Alan Young show who was 





Jack Cleary 
Director of Radio Programs 
National Broadcasting Co. 
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so rich that he never used the same 
Cadillac twice. This is great, but 
the empathy is low and you have 
to watch that. That’s the trouble 
with the ridiculous in situation 
comedy—sympathetic characters are 
apt to slip away into caricatures. 
The moment characters stop being 
real people in the listener’s home, all 
is lost. It’s almost as bad as fantasy, 
and good lord let’s have none of 
that. Unless in a dream sequence— 
or just after somebody has been hit 
on the head with a beer bottle. Then 
a couple of minutes of it mightn’t 
hurt too much. 

After these few remarks I guess 
you're ready to go out on your own. 
When you've finished come around 
to our story department. They'll tell 
you how often it’s been written be- 
fore. a4 


New Testing Service 
Offered by Cascade 


A new service designed to help 
advertisers prepare for the coming 
of color television has been an- 
nounced by Cascade Pictures of 
California (Culver City). The serv- 
ice enables admen to “screen-test” 
their product packages for the new 
medium. 

The Cascade service offers admen 
the opportunity of telling in advance 
how their products will look on 
color TV and allows them sufficient 
time to make any indicated changes 
in package design prior to going be- 
fore the color camera for filming or 
live presentation. 

Test shots are made using the 
various types of color negatives 
suitable for color TV transmission. 
The packages are photographed un- 
der various lighting combinations, 
against different complementary 
color backgrounds and from all 
angles. For companies with more 
than one product, packages are test- 
ed singly and in a group. 

When changes in packages are in- 
dicated, the proposed new package 
is again tested, both in color and 
black and white, to assure maximum 
effectiveness over both systems. 44 


TV Film Placement 
Service Described 


The television booking service of 
the Princeton Film Center Inc. 
(Princeton, N..J.) has been ex- 
plained in detail in a brochure avail- 
able from the center. The service is 
designed for programing 16mm 
sponsored films during public serv- 
ice time on stations located through- 
out the country. 
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Included in the brochure are in- 
serted sheets, one which gives step 
by step details of the company’s 
service, and two which show typical 
TV bookings, including concise tab- 
ulations handled for two different 
clients of the company. According 
to the company, an audience of one 
million people can be reached at a 
cost of only $600. All audience meas- 
urements are rated for Princeton by 
Pulse Inc. 

Some of the services offered by 
Princeton include detailed bookings, 
advance notice for planning tie-in 
promotions, complete film handling, 
legal and music clearances to TV 
stations, insurance on films, shipping 
and mailing, audience measurement, 
and certified or verified billings. 

Costs are based on $10 per TV 
showing of the film at a minimum of 
200 showings a year. Each showing 
over 200 costs $7.50. Other facts 
listed by Princeton are that there is 
an average of 18,000 viewers per 
telecast, over 250 public service 
times are available in 1953-54, and 
an audience of well over four mil- 
lion can be reached through this 
method of booking. 
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“TV Kitchen” Given 
Premiere Showing 


Some 50 utility advertising and 
sales executives viewed and dis- 
cussed “TV Kitchen,” the first of a 
projected 52-week half hour series, 
when the film had its premiere show- 
ing in Minneapolis. 

“TV Kitchen” was filmed specifi- 
cally for use on tv stations with pri- 
mary sponsorship by electric light 
and power companies, although it 
will be available for other sponsors 
in the electric appliance field. 

The film has a running time of 25 
minutes and 50 seconds, and covers 
the preparation of a complete meal 
in an all-electric kitchen. The pro- 
duction is being handled by Kling 
Studios (Chicago). 
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PRODUCTS FOR THE 
ADVERTISING ARTIST 


New! Rubber Base £-2 FRISKET 


Given up on prepared frisket. products? 
Here’s one that really 
works! New E-Z Frisket is 
made with a rubber base 
adhesive that adheres to 
photographs or drawings 
and comes off clean. Use 
it on retouched areas 
without worry — leave it 
on for long periods with- 
out injuring your copy. It 
comes to you ready for 
use—the adhesive is al- 
ready on the back. Only 
genuine E-Z Frisket has 
the rubber base adhesive 
especially formulated for 
retouching.Still skeptical? 
— write for free sample. 


No. 133—24” x 5 yds. $4.00 roll 
No. 134—24” x 20 yds. 12.00 roll 


TOMKINS TELEPAD 


Leading agencies and 
studios use the Tom- 
kins Telepads to make 
neat, orderly, TV 
“storyboards.” Each 
pad contains fifty sheets 
of fine white visualizers 
paper. Each sheet is 
divided into 12 perfor- 
ated sections that have 
ij preprinted areas for 
video and audio conti- 
nuity. A real time saver! 


$3.50 each $38.50 Doz. 


FREE: “BROWN INK," published 
monthly, keeps you up-to-date on 
the newest ideas for artists. 
Write on your letterhead. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO 


2 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 


—Suppliers are invited- 


to keep the editors of Ad- 
vertising Requirements ad- 
vised at all times of new 
developments, new products, 
new processes, and new ideas 
of all kinds which might be 
of interest and value to our 


readers. 


TV FILMS of all KINDS 
FILMACK STUDIOS 
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Six typographic services 
to make your job easier 


Typographic counsel and specification 

At Monsen a type expert is permanently assigned to you. He can 
take those worrisome details of typographic markup and 
specification off your hands. 


Monsen Black-on-White Impressions for sharper reproduction 
Only perfect type is used; squarely locked up with painstaking 
make-ready. A “kiss” impression with special ink gives 

you ideal reproduction proofs. 


Monsen Trans-Adhesive* Impressions for faster assembly 
These are extremely sharp impressions on clear, tough acetate. 
A pressure-sensitive adhesive bonds the acetate to your art when 
burnished. Makes paste-up simple, clean and fast. 


Monsen Transparent Impressions for special jobs 
Here is an inexpensive way to convert letterpress halftones 
to offset reproduction. Can be pulled in color, too, for 
striking art overlays. 


Accurate proofreading protects you 
Monsen takes exceptional steps to see that your proofs are right 
typographically the first time. All final proofs are checked 


for square and line-up. 
Keep yourself 


typographically informed. Round-the-clock service 

Add your name to our mailing list. Monsen’s 24-hour service cuts hours from production time. 
No obligation. Just drop us a card Fast train and airmail makes Monsen typography practical 
giving your name, affiliation and for buyers anywhere. 

address. 


mark 


MONSEN-LOS ANGELES, 928 S. FIGUEROA ST 
MONSEN-WASHINGTON, D.C., 509 F ST.,N.W. 


Monsen-Chicago, Inc. 


22 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


SERVING THE TYPOGRAPHIC NEEDS OF CUSTOMERS IN 48 STATES AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
46 
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By Robert A. Persche 
Production Manager 
Flow Magazine 


Magazine advertisers always are 
conscious of the importance “posi- 
tion” plays in attaining the desired 
effectiveness from their advertising. 
With new companies and new 
products mushrooming by the thou- 
sands, merchandising has become 
highly competitive and media se- 
lection extremely difficult. 

In consumer publications and 
business papers alike, the increas- 
ing number of similar products of 
almost identical design are arrayed 
against each other throughout bulg- 
ing advertising sections. The only 
advantage one manufacturer hopes 
to have over another in catching the 
readers’ attention lies solely in the 
better position he might have. 

Invariably, therefore, advertisers 
and their agencies have adopted a 
common phraseology in issuing in- 
sertion instructions to their chosen 
publications—“right hand page, far 
forward.” 


> For the magazine production 
managers who are deluged each 
month with this standard request, 
there has developed a growing, un- 
wieldy dilemma. And to top off 
this seemingly impossible situation 
there are the space salesmen who 
haunt the production man with pleas 
for better treatment of their favorite 
accounts. 


The advertiser, hoping to squeeze 
every last ounce of value out of his 
advertising budget, simply sits by 
and wonders with an air of futil- 
ity—“Why do my competitors get 
all the best spots in the book?”— 
and, “What do I have to do to earn 
a better position from that maga- 
zine?” 

The answer, we believe, can 
come only from the production man, 
himself, because remote as he is 
from the man footing the bill for ad 
space, it is he who is confronted 
with the myriad problems which 
arise in making up a magazine. It is 
his impartial treatment of adver- 
tisers, too, which is necessary in or- 
der that his deadlines can be met 
and his job performed efficiently. 


> Why right-hand pages are pre- 
ferred over left-hand pages is per- 
haps the most hair-splitting of 
psychological reactions yet to be 
heard. While it might be true that 
customary American bookbinding 
methods permit a reader to see the 
right page a brief fraction of a sec- 
ond sooner than he does the left as 
he thumbs through a book, it is 
doubtful how much additional sales 
impact this really adds to the in- 
dividual advertisement. 

Similarly, the preference for po- 
sition in the front of the book is one 
which has been found to command 
little, if any, additional readership. 
Surveys of inquiries received for 
keyed ads have proven that a small 
ad buried on an inside column in 


Hand Page, Far Forward. . . 


the back of the magazine still re- 
ceives excellent readership. 

Advertisers are not to be discour- 
aged, nevertheless, from placing 
prime emphasis upon “position.” 
Any little plot, psychological or 
actual, which might result in one 
more sale for an advertiser is 
worthwhile. The purpose of this 
article is to help advertisers and 
their agencies avail themselves of 
a fair share of those cherished pre- 
ferred positions. It can be done, as 
any production manager will tell 
you, and all it requires is a little 
added foresight in the observance 
of a simple rule. 


> Most magazines, of course, sell a 
few very choice positions at premi- 
um rates. These usually include the 
back cover, inside covers and pages 
opposite featured editorial material. 
But aside from these are numerous 
excellent spots that vary from 
month to month according to the 
size and contents of each issue. 
Your best bet in obtaining desirable 
position requires strict adherence 
to the magazines’ closing dates. 
Most magazines plan flexible 
schedules to permit concessions to 
advertisers who run into their own 
production problems in preparing 
their advertising and printing 
plates. Extensions are allowed al- 
most too freely in some instances to 
accommodate tardy advertisers. 
Unless you are paying a premium 
rate for a specific spot which will 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
IN NEW YORK 





ON FILM 
ON PAPER 
ANY SIZE * MANY FACES 


Display, body, tabular. . all set at 
machine speed. Beautiful, sharp, 
smear-proof. Perfect for offset, gra- 
vure, photoengraving, silk screen 


TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK ON REQUEST 


GILCAR CORPORATION 


202 E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone MU 2-2560 





Free... Clyde Bedell’s 
NEW HANDBOOK 


“Looking At the Retail Ads,” a weekly 
feature in Advertising Age, is written by 
Clyde Bedell, former advertising manager 
of Marshall Field’s. His articles are typical 
of the IDEA-STIMULATORS that jam- 
pack the pages of AA every week. For a 
mere $3 you may have Mr. Bedell’s Hand- 
book FREE . . . with a whole year—52 
issues—of The National Newspaper of 
Marketing. The coupon below guarantees 
your satisfaction. 





\ \ 
MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 

Advertising Age | 
| 200 E. ttlinois st. | 
| Chicago 11, Illinois | 
| Please enter my 1-year (52 issues) subscrip- | 
| tion at your regular $3 price with a money- | 

back guarantee of satisfaction, and send to 
| me free and postpaid Clyde Bedell’s helpful | 
| handbook, PUTTING RETAIL SALES- | 
| MANSHIP INTO NATIONAL ADVER- | 

TISING. 
| Name— — a | 
| Business____ | 
| Firm 0 l 

— Addres: i 

| Home [} ia | 
| City _ r | 

State as | 
1 ($3 enclosed |Bill Firm _[] Bill Me 
‘ 








be held open for you right up to 
press time, you are only hurting 
yourself by asking for an extension 
of time for delivering plates to the 
magazine. 


> The production of the book must 
go on according to schedule. Early 
forms, which very often comprise 
the heavily sought-after front-of- 
book pages, will have gone to press. 
Your ad, when it finally does arrive, 
will have to be relegated to a less 
desirable position. Hence, it all adds 
up to the fact that it’s good policy 
to have plates delivered to the pub- 
lication well ahead of published 
closing dates. Requests for exten- 
sions should be made only in ex- 
treme emergencies, and then with 
the full realization that it will have 
to be done at the expense of good 
position. 

Printing costs being what they 
are today make these deadlines 
mandatory. The printers must keep 
work flowing through their plants 
at a precisely scheduled pace. De- 
lays caused the magazine publishers 
by their advertisers are costly and 
are reflected later in higher printing 
costs, and in turn, higher advertising 
rates. 

Exchange of plates between mag- 
azines also cramps the production 
man’s deadline to the detriment of 
the advertiser. Many companies 
schedule the same ad in different 
publications to run in consecutive 
months. Printing dates of one mag- 
azine may overlap the closing date 
of the other magazine scheduled to 
use the same plates the following 
month. By attempting to save the 
price of additional electrotypes, the 
advertiser may have cost himself a 
preferred position. 


> Magazine production men always 
try to do their best for each adver- 
tiser. They endeavor to keep com- 
peting lines separated and_ to 
equalize the so-called good and 
not-so-good positions over the span 
of months. It must be remembered 
that only half of the pages can be 
on the right and only half of the 
book can be called the front. In or- 
der to get your fair share of the 
good positions, you must reckon 
with the element of time. If a form 
is ready to go to press and your 
plates are missing, you'll simply 
have to be bounced to a later form. 
Sometimes it’s the fault of the ad- 
vertiser. Sometimes his agency is 
careless. But as long as everybody 
specifies a preference for a “right 
hand page, far forward,” it will pay 
you to be too early rather than too 
late in keeping your date with the 
production man. 44 





A Printing First . 
president, Intertype Corp. (right), holds copy 
of first gravure printed book to use photo- 
composition. The type was set on Intertype's 
Fotosetter machine, a 1936 working model 
of which is being held by H. R. Freund, 
Intertype vice-president and chief engineer. 


. . Harry G. Willnus, 


Photocomposition Makes 
Printing History ‘First’ 


Another “first” in the printing in- 
dustry was marked with the publi- 
cation of “The Columbia Historical 
Portrait of New York,” the first 
gravure printed book to use photo- 
composition, according to Intertype 
Corp. (Brooklyn). 

The photocomposition typesetting 
was by Fotosetter, developed by In- 
tertype, which photographs a line of 
type directly on film or photographic 
paper rather than casting a line of 
type in metal. 

Doubleday & Co., publishers of 
the book, decided that photocompo- 
sition would give the best type re- 
production for gravure printing, 
according to Douglas Black, presi- 
dent. 

The book, which was published in 
observance of the Tricentennial of 
New York City and the Bicentennial 
of Columbia University, is 544 pages, 
and contains more than 900 black 
and white illustrations and 17 plates 
in full color. Extra-large, the page 
size is 94x1014”. 

Copy for the book was photocom- 
posed by Westcott & Thomson (Phil- 
adelphia), and engraving was by the 
Beck Engraving Co. The type used 
was Times Roman. 44 
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Irving Fraser Offers 
Multi-tone Lettering 


Lettering styles with two and 
three-tone effects for headings, cap- 
tions, slogans, trademarks, etc., are 
available from Irving Fraser (Brook- 
lyn). Straight or “fancy” layouts are 
possible with multi-tone Ben Day or 
halftone effects. 

Customers may specify letters in 
the company’s catalog or may submit 
letters of their own specification. Cost 
is determined by the tone effect, re- 
gardless of alphabet style or layout 
except in complicated cases, and the 
rate is figured on the basis of letters 
or numerals ordered. 

The customer is provided with a 
black and white 60-screen glossy in 
the actual size to be reproduced. 
Finer screens are possible by reduc- 
tion. 

Useful for direct mail, letterheads, 
labels, package designs, decals, etc., 
the process is illustrated in a booklet 
which shows 50 examples of avail- 
able styles. 


r you py circle N 203 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back ¢ 


American Introduces 
New Whitehall Face 


A modern Roman typeface, called 
Whitehall, has been introduced by 
American Type Founders (Eliza- 
beth, N. J.).Whitehall is a general 
purpose type suitable for either dis- 
play work or hand set text matter. 
It is said to be especially good for 
offset reproduction. 

The creation of Morris Fuller 
Benton, Whitehall incorporates cer- 
tain basic qualities of English old- 
style letters, like Caslon, with a 
number of the features of more 
modern Bodonian letterforms. 

Sizes ranging from 8 to 48 points 
of the Roman face are noW available. 


WHITEHALL 
THE EARLY PRINTERS CA 
They instructed the local black- 
smith to make the iron frames 
or chases in which the types are 
confined for printing; and either 


made or designed the wooden 


Characters in « ompl te font 
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ATF has pattern plates for a com- 
panion italic and matrices will be 
cut if a demand for them is found to 
exist. 
Specimen 


from ATF. 


sheets are available 


For your copy circle No. 204 on the 


Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Typefaces with European 
Flair Shown in Booklet 


Admen seeking that unusual touch 
in their typography will find special 
interest in a 16-page booklet being 
offered by American Wood Type 
Mfg. Co. (New York). The booklet, 


entitled “A booklet of interest to 
every American printer ... ,” shows 
miniature specimen pages using 15 
type families produced by Stephen- 
son Blake, the original Caslon letter 
foundry, of Sheffield, England. 

All of the 15 type families illus- 
trated have a European touch. They 
represent nearly every style of type 
used in advertising. Included are re- 
productions of specimen pages using 
the following faces: 

@ Verona, a classic face available in 
bold condensed, italic, bold italic, 
bold and extra bold. 

@e Caslon Old Face, one of the 
“standard” classic faces, available in 


the PROOF 


FES 


Once you see a reproduction proof of type 


set photographically by Warwick Typographers 


on the revolutionary new Fotosetter, you’ll be sold. 


Send for a free sample Foto-Repro... 


then examine it critically with a magnifying glass 


and compare with other reproduction proofs, 


You'll be astounded, and we feel sure 


you'll agree there’s nothing like a Foto-Repro for 


sharpness and density. So write today, 


and you’ll be convinced... 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, exe. 


920 Washington Avenue Dept. F-14 St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Overnight by air mail from most of U. S. 


WARWICK SERVES CLIENTS IN 33 STATES, PUERTO RICO, MEXICO AND CUBA 
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SPARTAN 
SPARTAN BOLD 


ELONGATED ROWAN 
BLUNGAYSD ROWAN SHADED 


TEA CHEST 





Chisel 


italic, heavy, heavy italic and heavy 
compressed. 

e Thorowgood Italic, a bold and 
forceful Victorian revival originally 
called Thorowgood Fat Face. This 
face has approximately the same 
feeling as Ultra Bodoni or Modern 
Bodoni italics. 

e Fry’s Ornamented, a throw-back 
to the Regency era of the late 18th 
century, which is finding new life 
for display purposes. 

e Scarab, an Egyptian face with a 
slightly different touch than most 
similar American faces . . . available 
in light, condensed, italic and bold. 
e Spartan, a family which is enjoy- 
ing renewed popularity with the 
current trend toward greater use of 
wide types. At first glance, Spartan 
appears to be a sans serif face, but 


Announce New Graphic 
Arts Tour of Europe 


The American Artist magazine 
will sponsor three art tours of 
Europe this summer, including a 
special graphic arts tour. Previously, 
American Artist has conducted just 
one tour each summer—the grand 
art tour. This year, however, the 
magazine is also conducting a stu- 
dent’s art tour and the graphic arts 
tour. 

Eugene M. Ettenberg, president of 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, will direct the graphic arts 
tour. The tour will include a 36-day 
itinerary covering seven countries 
—Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
France—and will emphasize visits 
to printing and type plants, lead- 
ing design studios, paper mills and 
other graphic art centers of Europe. 
Price of the tour, which includes 
most expenses, is $1,539. 
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Thorowgood Italic 


VERONA 


Verona Italic 


Caslon Old face heavy italic 
Youth inte . Fer ijl 
BOLOGNA bologna 
“PEO RITE SEL D BD 
FRY'S ORNAMENTED 


hevboard 





Mercury 


actually it has a very fine serif. It is 
one of the most comprehensive type 
families ever designed, including 
extra bold, condensed, bold con- 
densed, bold, bold italic, shaded, out- 
line, and bold expanded. 


e Other faces illustrated include 
Elongated Roman and Shaded; Tea- 
Chest; Vogue; Thorne Shaded; 
Bologna; Chisel; Keyboard; Mercury 
and Mercury Light, and Youthline 
Script. 

The specimen pages reproduced in 
miniature show a variety of applica- 
tions of each of the faces. Many of 
the layouts, executed with European 
flair, will offer idea material for 
American admen. 


For your copy circle No. 201 on the 
Readers Service Card inside back cover 


The grand art tour features a 69- 
day itinerary covering Italy, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Great Bri- 
tain, France and Spain. It will be 
conducted by Clarence Brodeur, 
painter and art lecturer. Minimum 
price for the tour is $1,699. 

The student’s tour will include a 
48-day itinerary with visits to Great 
Britain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy and France. Minimum price is 
$1,199. 

Folders describing the complete 
itinerary, transportation, etc., of each 
tour are available. 


For your copy circle No. 202 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Offer Copyfitting Guide 


The mathematics behind the char- 
acter-p _r-pica system of copyfitting 
and other details of determining the 
typeset area of any given quantity 
of copy are explained in a handy 
eight-page booklet offered by Ar- 
thur B. Lee (New York). The author 


of “Streamlined Copy-Fitting Direct 
Visual Control Method” also dis- 
cusses many of the problems of 
copyfitting in the booklet. 

While the discussions in the book- 
let are very basic in nature, every 
adman will probably find some prac- 
tical information for his own use or 
for aid in explaining the basics of 
copyfitting to others. 


For your copy circle No. 205 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Swiss Types Shown 
In Heitz Booklet 


An interesting specimen booklet 
showing 24 typefaces produced in 
Switzerland is available through K. 
Heitz Import Co. (New York). The 
booklet shows many Swiss varia- 
tions on typefaces common in the 
U.S. plus a number of unusual va- 
rieties which have no American 
counterpart. All of the typefaces 
illustrated in the 32-page booklet 
are available through the New York 
importer. 

Of particular interest to admen are 
such types as four varieties of Gro- 
tesque—grasse, maigre large, mi- 


Robert SC crciesous grosse 
PROGINS éicineion 
CONSE M1 cectesave mi-grasse targe 
DED SESATA?”D rcsesece rosse serve 


Restauration Bravo! 
PETER IO securtn 


) ” 
C zeschmackvolle Troubadour 


t 


grasse large and grasse large—all 
having the “wide” nature currently 
in vogue in much national advertis- 
ing. Also of special interest are sev- 
eral faces with an informal feeling 
including Bravo, Riccardo, and 
Troubadour. 


For your copy circle No. 206 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 





“| take it I'm no longer production man- 
ager at this agency.” 
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By Robert B. Konikow 


No longer does anybody have to 
preach the merits of using visuals 
on a screen when trying to make 
a point. Most advertising and public 
relations men turn naturally to one 
of the projection techniques when 
they want to get their points across 
to a group. Today’s speaker wants 
to use visual aids, because he knows 
that not only do complicated ideas 
become simpler through the use of 
visuals, but he also knows that when 
he projects those visuals, the bright- 
ly lit screen will act as a focus of 
attention and concentrate interest 
on the point at issue. 

But asking a general question 
about the best technique to use is 
loading a question. It is like asking 
you to name the best internal com- 
bustion vehicle: a motorcycle, a 
Cadillac sedan, or a two-ton truck. 
If you want to give a sensible an- 
swer, you had better ask, “Best for 
what?” 

There are many devices now 
available for projecting material on 
the screen, and each of them is best 
—in its own special situations. The 
sudden availability of so many dif- 
ferent pieces of equipment has dis- 
couraged many potential users from 
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even thinking about visuals. Each 
has advantages and disadvantages, 
which must be weighed in the light 
of the requirements of a particular 
situation. 


> One of the least familiar project- 
ors is the opaque projector, a direct 
descendant of the old magic lantern. 


Any flat, opaque object can be 
thrown on the screen with this 
machine, as long as you stay within 
the field size of the particular model 
you are using. It requires little prep- 
aration, and can use a variety of 
materials. A clipping from a news- 
paper, a thumbnail sketch, an ex- 
isting circular, even a small object 
like a coin, can be enlarged in its 
natural color. In some models, the 
only preparation required is to tape 
the object to a piece of cardboard. 
Others do not require this advance 
work. 

However, it has two disadvan- 
tages. Since the image is produced 
by reflecting light from an opaque 
surface, the brilliance of the image 
is limited. Thus it is more suitable 
for small audiences. In addition, the 
requirements of the optical system 
usually make it a large and not very 
portable piece of equipment. 

The opaque projector, or balop- 
ticon, is most useful for internal 


presentations to small groups, where 
a presentation can be prepared 
quickly and inexpensively. 


> Probably the most common meth- 
od of presentation is the slide pro- 
jector. Thousands of the 2x2” size 
have been bought for home use to 
show off the little color transparen- 
cies of the family. With the improve- 
ment of optical equipment and of 
film, the size of the slide has grad- 
ually been decreasing. The old lan- 
tern slide has been replaced by the 
214x314”, which is now being re- 
placed by the 2x2,” which uses 35- 
mm film. Originally the larger slide 
gave better detail and more light, 
but this is no longer as true. What- 
ever slight advantage it still has is 
being more than balanced by the in- 
creased compactness and lower cost 
of the 2x2”. 

Slide projectors vary enormously 
in size. There is a Swiss make which 
can be held in the palm of your hand, 
and there is a model using an arc 
light that needs two people to carry. 
Most of them, however, fit in a case 
about the size of an overnight bag. 
Your choice of projector will depend 
upon the size of audience, and thus 
the size of the image you need, the 
value to you of portability and con- 
venience of use. 











Slide Films The most common method 
of projection is by use of 2x2” slides. This 
LaBelle projector has two special magazines 
to keep slides in order, and a remote control 
button for changing slides. 


Slides are a very convenient way 
of carrying material in small space. 
Compared with a flip-over, or a set 
of charts, they are compact, especial- 
ly in the 2x2” size. In addition, a 
slide can be projected to a size con- 
venient to the audience, in contrast 
with the fixed size of a chart. The 
cost of producing a slide is not much 
above the cost of producing the basic 
artwork, and production sources are 
common. Almost any photographer 
is equipped to reproduce your art- 
work in the form of a slide, and 
processing is not usually a lengthy 
procedure. Slide projectors are com- 
mon, and if you would rather not 
carry around your own, it is easy 
to arrange for rental almost any- 
where. 


> The fact that each slide is a 
separate piece has both advantages 
and disadvantages. Having prepared 
a set of slides to go with one pres- 
entation, you are not bound by that 
set. You can change the order, replace 
an out-of-date slide by a new one, 
drop slides, or add new ones. You 
can build up a library of slides, and 
select the ones you will use each 
time, bearing in mind the circum- 
stances of the presentation, its audi- 
ence and its objectives. 

This flexibility has its disadvant- 
ages as well. In order for a slide to be 
projected properly on the screen, it 
must be placed in the projector in 
one, and only one, position. To have 
a slide appear on the screen upside- 
down or in mirror image, is dis- 
concerting to say the least. And no 
matter how carefully you mark the 
corner of the slide, there is always 
some projectionist who will ignore 
your marks. Slides also have an in- 
furiating habit of getting in the 
wrong order, and some speakers can 
get annoyed if their punch line is 
delivered a slide or two early! 
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> There is one type of slide pro- 
jector on the market that helps to 
avoid such difficulties. Instead of the 
slides being fed one at a time, with 
a possibility of error with each, they 
are placed, in the proper order, in 
a magazine, and dropped into posi- 
tion for projection as desired. After 
showing on the screen, the slides 
drop into a second magazine, ready 
for the next run. Since the slides 
are never taken out of the maga- 
zines, they are always in the proper 
position. 

This equipment has another point 
in its favor. In most slide talks, the 
speaker stands up in front of the 
audience near the screen, but the 
projector is toward the back of the 
room operated by a _ projectionist. 
This means that the speaker, in order 
to get a slide changed, must signal 
by snapping his finger, asking quiet- 
ly “Next slide, please,” or perhaps 
by yelling “Hey, wake up, Joe!” On 
this projector the slides are worked 
by remote control, with the speaker 
pushing a button on the end of a 
long cord, the other end of which is 
plugged into the projector. This 
gives him direct control of the pres- 
entation, and eliminates the need 
for having a projectionist on duty. 
This is often an advantage, especial- 
ly if the presentation is designed for 
a high-level group, where intimacy 
is desired. 

A new development in this pro- 
jector brings sound into the picture. 
A standard tape recorder is adapted 
to send a silent signal to the pro- 
jector’s change mechanism. With 
this combination, it is simple to pre- 
pare a new, illustrated presentation 
for each new showing. When not 
being used in conjunction with the 
projector, the tape recorder can be 
used in the standard manner. 

There are also available table 
units, easily portable, which can be 
used only for desk presentations, 
where there is an audience of no 
more than three or four. Some slide 
units are completely self-contained, 
designed primarily for point of pur- 
chase or exhibit work. Usually, how- 
ever, these give too small an image 
for any substantial audience, or if 
the image is large, the machine itself 
becomes too bulky for easy trans- 
portation. 


> It is just one step from the set 
of slides to the filmstrip. From a use 
point of view, the filmstrip is just 
a set of slides printed one after the 
other on a single strip of film. This 
film can be either black and white, 
or color, and is almost invariably 
35mm. The projector for a film- 
strip differs only from a slide pro- 


jector in that it is altered to carry 
the strip, and has a mechanism that 
advances the strip one frame at a 
time. Actually, most companies make 
both kinds of projectors, and fre- 
quently have models that can take 
both strips and slides. 

As far as the audience is con- 
cerned, there is no difference be- 
tween the strip and the slide. The 
planning of the two is almost iden- 
tical. The difference occurs when you 
must decide on methods of distribu- 
tion and use. Of the two, the film- 
strip is the more compact, since 
there are no separate mounts for 
each picture. 

On the other hand, what it gains 
in compactness it loses in flexibility. 
Once the order of pictures is de- 
termined, a filmstrip cannot be 
changed. Thus if you must have the 
presentation developed exactly the 
same in all showings, the lack of 
flexibility of a filmstrip is an ad- 
vantage. If you want to have a wide 
range of adaptability, you may find 
slides preferable. 


> Cost differential is not usually an 
important matter. The major cost 
is usually the organization of the 
presentation, and getting the art- 
work ready for the camera. This 
would be the same with both tech- 
niques. For only one or two sets, 
slides are probably a little bit less 
expensive, but in quantities film- 
strips will cost less. 

Both slides and filmstrips can be 
accompanied with a script, which can 
be written or recorded. A written 
script can serve as a suggestion to 
the speaker, enabling him to pitch 
his talk to the level of the audience. 
He can add or omit facts, inserting 
relevant anecdotes, and gain con- 
siderable flexibility in the use of 
the visual. 





Strip Films . . . This new DuKane ‘‘Micro- 
matic” projector handles both slides and 
strip films. It has a record player which uses 
long-playing discs giving up to 22 minutes 
of sound. 
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Where, however, you must have a 
particular viewpoint issued without 
change or alteration, then record the 
commentary. This recording can be 
on a record or on magnetic tape, 
but it always must contain a signal 
to keep the picture synchronized 
with the words. This is usually a 
high-pitched beep, giving the film- 
strip the slang title “gong opera.” 
Some projectors use a super-sonic 
signal which actuates a relay to 
change the picture. This is highly 
successful and very effective when it 
works, but two points should be 
borne in mind. In the first place, 
comparatively few of these project- 
ors have been sold, so be sure that 
one is available before your show- 
ing, or bring along a record with the 
standard beep. Secondly, the mecha- 
nism is delicate, so be sure of your 
manufacturer and your dealer. Serv- 
icing facilities are particularly im- 
portant. 


> The three-dimensional slide is a 
more recent development. Stereo 
pictures have proved very success- 
ful for home use, and industry is 
relying on them increasingly to 
bring to the customer life-like pho- 
tographs of large installations. This 
use is generally limited to a sales- 
man showing a set of slides to an 
individual prospect, and the hand- 
held viewer is satisfactory. 

For a group, a special projector 
with twin lens systems using polar- 
ized light is necessary. In addition, 
you must have a screen that will 
not break up the polarity of the 
light, and must furnish each member 
of your audience with polarized 
spectacles. 

The effect can be startling in its 
illusion of reality, but go easy with 
it. Don’t use it unless the need for 
the third dimension is a real one. 
The use of the spectacles is cumber- 
some. The effect is spectacular 
enough so that all too frequently 
attention is called to the technique 
you are using, rather than its con- 
tent. If you need three dimensions, 
go ahead. But be sure you need it. 


> One technique that is gaining in- 
creased acceptance is the overhead 
transparency projector. This ma- 
chine with the cumbersome name 
stands on the speaker’s table and 


uses fairly large transparencies, at , 


least 5x5”. These are placed on a 
lighted area parallel to the desk 
top and projected over the speaker’s 
shoulder on to a screen behind him. 
The speaker does not have to look 
at the screen to see what is on it, 
for he can look directly down and 


see the illuminated transparency. 


He sees it right side up, exactly as it 
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in the new 


2 speed portable 


professional-type performance from the new 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


[-kotape 


Ekotape recorder-reproducer because extra quality 


has been built right into it! 


and demand the finest in design, 


and, above all, tonal fidelity. 


Ekotape was created especially for those who recognize 


construction 


You'll know, when you first see and hear 


the lightweight Golden-Tone Ekotape, that 


to preserve the best of today’s living 


for tomorrow’s enjoyment! 


A demonstration at your Ekotape dealer’s 


will convince you—and reward you. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
RACINE |MAM) WISCONSIN 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN « EST. 1909 


here is the recorder that belongs in your life— 


Write for 
NEW booklet 
** Forever Your boo 


listing many 
profitable uses 
of Ekotape 


in business 





and industry 


SEE HOW 3-D 


| 


PICTURES CAN 


BOOST YOUR 
SALES 


When salesmen are equipped with View- 
Master 3-dimension pictures, they can vir- 
tually take prospects into your plant...carry 
a complete line of bulky ‘“samples’’ in their 
pockets...dramatize services as they never 
could before. Stereo pictures add magic 
realism, demand and hold attention through 


| 
| 


the entire sales presentation. Hundreds of | 


| word with his pencil, the shadow 


companies, both large and small, that have 
used them, report they pack a tremendous 
selling punch. Compact, light, easy to carry 
and show. Costs only a few dollars to equip 
each salesman in most cases. 


Dealers, too, 


find View-Master invalu- | 


able for showing products in use or taking | 


“samples” into prospects’ homes. 
Get full details. Phone or write the com 
mercial producer nearest you or use coupon 
NEO-PHOTO 
33 West 46th Street 


New York, N. Y 
Phone: Plaza 7-8566 


VISUAL SALES 
COMPANY 

230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
TRI-ADS COMPANY Phone: Whitehall 4-2555 
1027 N. Western Ave 

Hollywood, California 

Phone: Hempstead 5787 


STEREO 
SELLING 


(® Sawyers Inc 


ee oe 


AWYER'S INC., Dept., AR 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Please send information about View Master three 
dimension pictures for c 


mmercial use 


4 Company Nome 


i PBN CC vceecreeenen 


t City 
i wee 


_Zone 


Position 
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Growing Popularity Overhead 
transparency projectors are growing in pop- 
ularity. The speaker faces the audience while 


transparencies are projected on a screen 
behind her. 


is on the screen. If he points to a 


of the pencil is projected on the 
screen. Never does he have to turn 
his back to the audience. He can 
write on the slide with a grease 
pencil, draw diagrams on a clear 
piece of acetate, and 

simple forms of animation. 

It is by far the easiest form of 
projection, and interferes with the 
speaker less than any other. He has 
the slides, he changes them, points 
out things, works with them. In my 
experience, untrained speakers find 
this the most comfortable form of 
projection. 

At present the machines are fairly 
bulky, and not too widely available. 
While small projectors of this type 
are on the market, they achieve light 
weight at the expense of size of slide. 
In some cases, this sacrifice makes 


introduce 


| the projector worthless, so be care- 


ful. If you want to use this type of 
projector, be sure you know how 
you can obtain one, where and when 
you need it. You may have to carry 
a rather large case, arrange well in 
advance for local rental, or ship your 


_ machine ahead of you. 


> In deciding what type of projec- 
tion technique is best, you have to 


| decide which is best for you. In gen- 
| eral, ask yourself who is going to 


use the visuals, and under what cir- 
cumstances. Will it be you or a 
well-trained member of your staff? 


Will the audience be pretty much 
the same with the same interests and 
backgrounds? Are you going to have 
control of all presentations, or will 
your visual go out in the field on its 
own? Take account of these factors, 
and there will almost always be ‘a 
best’ technique for you to use. 4 4 


Churches Publish Audio 


Visual Resource Guide 


More than 1,500 films, sound film- 
strips, slides, recordings and tran- 
scriptions from 200 producers are 
evaluated for church use in the third 
edition of the Audio Visual Resource 
Guide. The guide has been prepared 
by the audio-visual and radio educa- 
tion department of the National 
Council of Churches. 44 


Magazine Fits Any 
Standard Recorder 


A message-repeating device con- 
taining a magnetic tape magazine 
that fits any standard tape recorder 
has been announced by Cousino Inc. 
(Toledo, O.) Called the Audio-Ven- 
dor, the device is adapted for use at 
point of purchase displays and trade 
shows and can be used with outdoor 
displays, where patterns of changing 
sign lights can be controlled by fre- 
quency notes on a multiple track 
recorded on the magnetic tape. 

On the Audio-Vendor the tape is 
pulled from the center of a reel and 
automatically rewound on the out- 
side. Sequence of animation of light- 
ing can be synchronized by means of 
a frequency control on one half of 
the tape, with the recorded voice or 
music on the other. Automatic stops 
can be inserted so that the unit func- 
tions only when there is an audience. 

A brochure describing the unit is 
available from Cousino. 


For your copy circle No the 


Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


220 on 


Audio-Vendor .... This new magazine 
which fits any standard tape recorder shows 
tape being pulled from center of reel and 
automatically rewound on the outside. 
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YOU GO ALONG 
ON EVERY 


WHEN 
YOUR 
Continuous Projector . . . This imita- SALESMEN 


tion TV cabinet contains a new Triangle CARRY 
continuous daylight motion picture pro- y 


jector. The new device, also available in THE A 
two other cabinet styles, projects up to 44 f 
minutes of film continuously. 


Continuous Projector TELLS Your § “ae” tor 35 mm. slides 


: Port-A-View opens and closes in a flash — closes sales just 

Developed by Triangle SALES STORY THE WAY as fast. Your salesmen carry it over the shoulder like a 

camera (weighs only 4 Ibs.) They’re in and out faster with 

A new, portable device for the YOU WANT IT TOLD more dramatic, colorful, effective selling than ever before! 
continuous showing of 16mm movies 


Port-A-View is a table-top projector-viewer with built-in, 
has been announced by the Triangle M Your New Products TV-type screen and automatic slide changer. It’s compact, 


5 . 2 ; : requires no stage setting. It takes 36 color slides at a time 
Continuous Daylight Motion Picture Hidden Features and shows them vividly in ordinary room light. Sells one 
Projector Co. (Skokie, Ill.). The unit, a man or a group equally well, unlike hand viewers. 

> ; M Your Advertising 
which is both projector and screen, 


. See for yourself how this new-fashioned sales aid elimi- 
will show up to 1,600’ of film (44 and Promotion nates old methods and ineffective sales presentations. This 


i a 2 2 b see te 1 ! 
minutes) on a 13x18” screen by rear How the Dealer 7 a ene ee ee) ee 
projection (projecting from behind Can Tie In AT CAMERA STORES EVERYWHERE $54.95 
ree Carrying Case Extra, Discounts in Quantity 
the screen). Contests 
Completely self-contained and THE FR CORPORATION, 953 Brook Avenue, N. Y. 51 
similar to a television set in appear- The Value of Write for Demonstration or Free Booklet 


ance, it will repeat a film continu- Display FR, 953 Brook Ave., New York 51, N.Y. Phone CYpress 3-5400 
ously for up to 200 hours with no i The Profit Picture 1D Please arrange demonstration of Port-A-View. 
rewinding. Or, by means of an auto- C) Send free booklet. 

matic stop at the end of the film, it Your Plant Name LLL 

may be set to run only once and M Charts, Diagrams Company 

repeated by pushing a button. A You Name It Address 

shadow box frame makes the picture 
clearly visible in an undarkened 
room. 

Easily portable, it comes in three 
cabinets: a heavy duty case with a 
handle, a “knock-down” console 
cabinet on casters, and an imitation 
television cabinet. It will project 
16mm movies of all types: black and 
white, color, 3-D, silent or sound. 

The heart of the new unit is a Bell 
& Howell Filmosound 285 16mm mo- 
tion picture projector, which is : wes se Readers of Advertising Age are a veritable 
guaranteed for life by its manufac- SRE ES “Who's Who” of leaders in advertising, 
turer. The unit is now available 


selling, merchandising, marketing. Mail 
through photographic dealers who 2 JO your subscription to AA, 200 E. Illinois St., 
specialize in sales to schools, churches peg ae! Chicago 11, Ill. One full year—92 an 
and industry. The list prices range iF See ; only $3. Orsend $5 for twoyears, andsave$1. 
from $880 to $1,403.50. 44 
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Oravtsual 
all ~PUTPOSe 
portable 
Whiteboard 


easel 
Model A302 


Replaces blackboard. Use large, clean paper pads 
—which we steck. This versatile all aluminum 
easel is also equipped for showing turn-over charts 
or cardboard charts of almost any size. Rugged yet 
light in weight. Folds like magic for easy carrying 
or storage. Thousonds in use by industry the world 
over. 


Write on your company letterhead for 
free illustrated catalog. 


ORAVISUAL CO. INC. sS'°%0s"Si0. a 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
(Branch: Box 1251, Stamford, Conn.) 


TIM LTS 


priced for the 
Ml am et ae 


BO poe a ee lad) pied ii 
Baa ee “LIP-SYNC” 


SEND US YOUR STORY-BOARDS FOR “QUOTES” 
Aa Pd 
eee) Medd ety 


21,000 Active Readers 
Buy Advertising .. . 
Supplies 
Services 
Equipment 
Materials 


From AR’s Pages Try AR! 


Portable Projector Fits 


‘Briefcase’ Container 


A portable sound slidefilm projec- 
tor no larger than a salesman’s brief- 
case that uses long-playing records 
to give a 22-minute sales presenta- 
tion or training lecture has been 
announced by the DuKane Corp. 
(St. Charles, IIl.). 

The complete equipment, in- 
cluding amplifier, record player, 
300-watt stripfilm projector, films, 
record and screen fits into the brief- 
case-size container (See cut, page 52). 

Low frequency signals cut into the 
record but inaudible to the human 
ear activate a “Synchrowink,” a de- 
vice for changing pictures automati- 
cally on the screen. Also included is 
a pushbutton extension cord for elec- 
trical film advance when using non- 
automatic sound slide film or silent 
filmstrip. Both standard and micro- 
groove records up to 16” may be 
used. Additional details are available 
from the company. 


For your py r 
Reader's Service Card 


Low Cost Stereo Viewers 
Announced by Iwo Firms 


Something new in 3-D promotion 
material has been developed by two 
firms at opposite ends of the country. 
Standard Camera Supply Co. (Los 
Angeles) and Panascope Corp. (New 
York) chose the same week to an- 
nounce low cost, easily mailed stereo 
viewers. 

Standard’s product, called Stereo 
Mailer Vue, accepts any standard 
stereo slide, either glass or card- 
board mounted, and offers adjust- 
able focusing and inter-ocular spac- 
ing. Stereo Mailer Vue comes com- 
plete in a heavy cardboard self- 
mailer. It is said to be extremely 


easy to assemble. It is constructed of 


zipper closure. 


THE PERFECT SALES KIT 
Combines a Ring Binder Display Unit with a Handy Zipper Case 


Attracts and holds prospect's attention by setting up sales material 
at a 30° angle when he is standing, or a 60° angle when he is sit- 
ting. Two pockets hold order pad, circulars, etc. Weatherproof 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
1708 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
Sales “Toole, uc. CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Stereo Mailer Vue .. . A compact, 
easily mailed stereo viewer has been devel- 
oped by Standard Camera Supply Co. (Los 
Angeles). Suitable for viewing any stand- 
ard stereo slide, the unit retails at 95¢ in- 
cluding mailing container. 


Panascope .. . This new 3-D viewer, 
complete with a three-picture color slide 
and mailing container, is available at 36¢ 
each. 


five-ply Falpaco board which is 
highly resistant to abrasion and de- 
signed to withstand constant use and 
handling. 

Stereo Mailer Vue retails at 95¢ 
complete, including assembly _in- 
structions and_ self-mailer. Addi- 
tional details are available from the 
company. 

For y 

Reader's Service Card 
> An even less expensive 3-D viewer 
is being offered by Panascope. The 
viewer is fitted with precision lenses 
and comes with a slide showing three 
views in full color 3-D. 

Each Panascope viewer has its 
own mailing container and can be 
mailed for 112¢ postage, under third 
class permit. Viewer, slide and mail- 
ing container are being offered at 
36¢ complete, in quantity, including 
special name imprint. 

Additional details are available 
from Panascope. 


For your co 
Reader's 


Fashion Show Film 
Created for Stores 


Created to appeal especially to 
small stores with low budgets, 
Carolyn Fashions has sponsored a 
fashion show film. Thirty-five de- 
partment stores have contracted to 
buy the 35mm Kodachrome sound 
motion picture. 

Produced and directed by Vyvyan 
Donner for Carolyn Fashions, the 
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film can be purchased by stores for 
$100. Miss Donner said that, con- 
trasted with this figure, is the cost of 
putting on a live fashion show which 
ranges from $200 to $250. In addi- 
tion, the film can be reshown many 
times. 

Miss Donner points out that the 
film uses top models and shows the 
fashions in their proper settings— 
conditions that are difficult for most 
department stores to produce in live 
fashion shows. Another advantage 
of the film is that the store’s sales 
force can be completely familiar 
with fashions before they are shown 
to the public. 

Miss Donner, who is women’s edi- 
tor of Fox-Movietone News, says 
that similar films, some showing 
both women’s and men’s fashions, 
are being planned. 44 


Complete Portability 
Offered by Cub Corder 


A new, completely portable tape 
recorder has been introduced by 
Ectro Inc. (Delaware, O.). Called the 
“Cub Corder,” the unit weighs less 
than 13 pounds and is designed to 
record two hours from battery power 
before recharging is necessary. 

The Cub Corder is equipped for 
recording, playback, erasing, mon- 
itoring and battery recharging, with 
all facilities in a single unit. It comes 
equipped with a push-button micro- 
phone which can be used for re- 
cording, playback and to start and 
stop the unit, permitting one-hand 
operation. 

The unit is powered by a four- 
volt, non-spill storage battery which 
has a normal life span of 450 howvs. 
When in need of recharging, the bat- 
tery can be brought back to full 
strength either by connecting it di- 
rectly into an automobile cigaret 
lighter outlet or from an accessory 
charger unit which operates from 
regular 115-230-volt current. 

Additional details are available 
from Ectro. 


New Features Added 
To Movie Projector 


A new color and a new engineer- 
ing feature have been added to the 
new model of Bell & Howell Co.’s 
(Chicago) 8mm Regent movie pro- 
jector. The model is being produced 
in a light color called fawn metallic. 
The engineering feature is the addi- 
tion of lifetime lubrication through 
the use of oil impregnated sintered- 
bronze bearings, which hold oil in 
the pores of the metal. 44 
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Plastic Sales Aid Map... Abner E. 
Rosenblatt, publisher of The Observer St. 
Louis, holds a three-dimensional map of the 
paper's circulation area (left), which he cre- 
ated. The map consists of opaque plastic 
segments, each representing a neighborhood. 
Each can be lighted by a series of switches. 
This enables the user to illuminate one, sev- 
eral or all readership sectors which might 
interest a specific advertiser. As a circulation 
area is referred to in the accompanying 
sales presentation manual (right), that area 
and its purchasing power are revealed by 
simply flipping the area's light switch. 


New Curved Screen Made 
For Wide Screen Films 


To keep pace with an increasing 
use of wide screen and three-dimen- 
sional projection of 16mm industrial 
and sales promotion films, a new 
curved screen has been developed 
by Radiant Mfg. Corp. (Chicago). 
The new screen, called Curvex, is 
portable and will be produced in 
sizes from 5’ to 20’ wide. 

The new Curvex screen is made of 
a highly reflective silver fabric and 
comes with an easy to set up alumi- 
num framework. In all sizes, the 
screen maintains a proportion of two 
and one-half times as wide as it is 
high. In wide screen projection, an 
anamorphic or “squeeze” lens is 
normally used which projects an im- 
age approximating the wide expanse 
of normal vision. This gives viewers 
a sense of being in the picture, with- 
out the use of special glasses. 

The aluminum framework of the 
Radiant screen curves the fabric to 
help increase the illusion of depth 
and to give better reflected light dis- 
tribution throughout the area of ob- 
servation. Uniform brilliance from 
all viewing angles is claimed by 
Radiant for the tightly laced, spe- 
cially treated fabric used for the 
Curvex screen. The screen can also 
be used for three-dimensional pro- 
jection. When the Curvex screen is 
not in use, the fabric may be rolled 
and the light-weight aluminum 
frame folded for quick storage into 
an easy to carry metal case. 44 
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TEL-A-STORY Automatic 
Advertising Projector 


IDEAL FOR TRADE SHOWS, SALES 
MEETINGS AND POINT OF SALE 









The NEW ‘“‘King-Size’’ model 
with the 4 ‘‘plus”’ features 


750 watt illumination 
Direct projection 

. Square Screen 

. Shows all transparencies 
(Horizontal-Vertical-Square) 





wn -— 


For illustrated booklet, write Dept. AR 11 


TEL-A-STORY, INC. 
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A FAST LOOK 


at the last page 

of this issue 

may be 

just what you need 

to line up with 

a Supplier 

or Service 

you’ve been hunting... 


DON'T MISS 


“Preferred Sources for 
Services & Supplies” 
facing the 


“Readers’ Service” insert 
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plain English of 
our engraver's 


craft, ‘‘Practice 

is the best 

%¢ master.” 
we 

Collins, 


Miller & 
Hutchings, Inc. 


AMERICA’S FINEST PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT 
207 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago | 
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how 
they 
compare 


By Glenn Adair 
Production Manager 
Krupnick & Associates 
St. Louis 


Every production manager has at 
some time been, or will be, called 
upon by the service department to 
explain the sad plight of the client’s 
beautiful ad in the newspaper re- 
production. Usually the cause of all 
the wailing is the poor result of the 
benday areas which have printed 
almost solid, and the smudged ap- 
pearance in the message areas. 

This report will not concern itself 
with the preparation of artwork, al- 
though in many cases poorly pre- 
pared artwork, replete with tone 
values 10% and 15% in value dif- 
ference, presents an obstacle that 
no engraver or printer can over- 
come. The ANPA and AAAA re- 
port on proper preparation of 
artwork for good newspaper repro- 
duction is an excellent guide for 
assuring correct and faithful repro- 
duction of artwork on the printed 
specimen. 

However, let’s assume that the 
artwork has been perfectly pre- 
pared, and the engraving has been 
checked and rechecked to assure 
exact depth, no undercutting and 
all benday areas beautifully etched. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING & PLATEMAKING 


Electrotypes 
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Plastic Plates 


An agency production manager wanted some clear-cut evi- 


dence as to the printability of three popular methods of re- 


producing plates . .. so he made a survey using an actual 


campaign and asked newspapers for their reactions to the 


ads he prepared. 


The engraver’s proof shown to the 
client is excellent and he is well 
pleased until he sees the printed re- 
sult in the paper. 


> What then has happened from the 
time the engraver pulled his proofs 
until the time the paper has been 
seen by the client? 

The answer lies in the many steps 
between the original engraving and 
the final printing plate. Let’s follow 
the steps for a moment: 


1. A stereotype or mat pattern is 
cast from the original engraving for 
the purpose of pulling mats. It is 
now one step away from the origi- 
nal, and the dot formations have al- 
ready spread slightly. 


2. Mats are pulled from the stereo- 
type, either cold-rolled or baked. It 
is now two steps away from the 
original and the mat has_ un- 
doubtedly shrunk the over-all size 
of the plate, causing the depth to 
become shallower and_ the 
closer together. 


dots 


3. Now the mats are at the paper. 
Since all big newspapers print from 
high-speed curved presses, it is 
necessary for them to cast an over- 
all curved plate per page form. To 
accomplish this another stereotype 
is pulled from the mat furnished. It 
is now three steps away from the 
original and must contend with 


more spreading of dots and filling 
up of depth of plate. 


4. This steretoype is then locked up 
in a form with many other ads 
which make up the page form and 
an over-all mat impression is pulled 
from this in order to mold the 
curved plate. Four steps away from 
the original. More shrinkage, the 
bendays are filling up, the depth 
of the plate becoming shallower and 
shallower. 


5. Finally the curved printing plate 
is cast. By now it is five steps away 
from the original engraving. What 
was once a 20° tone has now be- 
come a 30%-35° tone and what 
was once a very sharp type repro- 
duction has now become _ quite 
fuzzy from metal collecting on the 
shoulders of the raised surfaces of 
the plate, causing a roundness to 
the type, and from the depth col- 
lecting so much metal it has shrunk 
to such an extent that the surface 
hardly clears the etched portions. 
Now comes the clincher: a high 
speed newspaper press at peak op- 
eration does not print right on the 
surface of the plates, it actually 
prints about 1/64” below the sur- 
face. Result: if the depth of the 


plate is now so shallow as to allow 
the cylinders of the press to pick up 
surface, the 
. muddy tone 


ink from below the 
results are obvious. . 
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Southern Comfort’s secret formula is responsible for its rare taste. 
First time you try it, you'll note the first sip recalls a boldness like 
. then, as it goes down, there’s a mellow taste remind- 
.and throughout all this, an awareness of 
its body, rich and deep, so closely resembling that of fine whiskies. 


fine brandy 
ful of a rare liqueur. . 


make a gift of 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 


Here’s how to show you care 
enough to give the best. Send 
a holiday carton of Southern 
Comfort. In pints or fifths 


100 PROOF LIQUEUR, SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP., ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


Danger Areas. 


serve... give deliciously different 


SOUTHERN COMFORT. 


; Ve Cun (Wl Dink VA Me ould 


During the holidays, serve the tradition 
hospitality! Southern Comfort’s 100- 
quality makes drinks that are delicioffsl: 
Your guests will especially like thf ‘‘Confederate Z 
Highball’: a shot of Southern Comffrt with plain or 
sparkling water; or with sweet s 
of lime or lemon juice. Or, a “‘Re 
...Southern Comfort straight o 
any drink it’s something “‘special’’! 
it’s the perfect gift for that spec 


why it tastes so deliciously different! 


a 
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f liqueur 
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and a squeeze 
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Having “Open House”? 
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famous SOUTHERN EGGNOG 
Southern Comfort’s 100-proof 
liqueur quality and delicious 
taste make fabulous eggnog. 
Simple recipe with each bottle. 


NON 
WORKS 





. . The trouble spots in producing duplicate ad plates are indicated on 


this ad—one in the series described in the accompanying story. (The illustration was con- 
siderably reduced from the original size.) Benday areas (1 & 3) are hard to keep open and 
tones tend to blend together. Type (2) tends to fill in and becomes hard to read. 


areas, dark smudges in the type 
areas from the dead metal printing, 
complete loss of any contrast be- 
tween tone areas, and a man-sized 
headache for the production man- 
ager. 


> Such a problem faced Krupnick 
& Associates on a recently com- 
pleted series for Southern Comfort. 
The plan for advertising was excel- 
lent: Full-page ads in Life, with a 
follow-up campaign in_ selected 
markets with 21 newspapers. The 
first series of newspaper ads was so 
rushed there was not sufficient time 
to make baked mats and therefore 
we were forced to use cold-rolled 
mats. The result in the papers was 
very disappointing, for all the tone 


60 


areas printed from 5% to 10% 
darker than our engraver’s proofs, 
the type was full of holes, and the 
ad gave an over-all impression of 
being printed with tar instead of 
ink. 

Between the time the first series 
was run and the second series was 
ready to be sent to the papers, we 
had decided to check into the re- 
sults obtainable by the use of 
electros and plastic plates. 

We selected a copper-faced elec- 
tro called an Ad-Plate. An Ad- 
Plate is an electrotype .105 thick- 
ness, standard recommended by the 
American Newspaper’ Publishers 
Assn. 


> This Ad-Plate is more expensive 


than mats, true, but we wanted re- 
sults which we considered worth 
the cost. Remember, under the 
steps involved in the process of 
printing from mats, the final step 
is five times removed from the 
original. With this method of plates 
only three times removed: 

1. The plate is cast just as an 
electro is and no shrinkage oc- 
curs. 

2. This electro is checked carefully 
for correct depth and cleanliness, 
then shipped direct to the papers. 
3. The paper locks the electro in 
the page form, makes an over-all 
page mat, then casts its curved 
plate. The only possible shrinkage 
is in the mat cast by the paper for 
their curved plate, and this is a 
general over-all page _ shrinkage, 
very slight compared with the 
shrinkage encountered in the first 
phase. 

These electros were used in the 
second series and the _ results 
were excellent: No shrinkage, tone 
values nearly perfect and 


sharp 
legible type. 


> For the third series plastic plates 
were used: These are made in al- 
most the same manner as on elec- 
trotype except that the sheet plastic 
is placed over the plastic mold and 
pressure applied to force the plastic 
into every inch of the mold. Shrink- 
age in this process is also practically 
nil and all details reproduce sharp 
and clean. The results of the third 
series were also fine, although, in 
the opinion of the author, they 
were not quite as sharp as the 
electros. 

To get more reaction to the re- 
sults, letters were sent to the 21 
newspapers on the schedule out- 
lining the three series and asking 
their cooperation in checking the 
reaction with their composing and 
plating room foremen. Returns 
were received from 75% of the 
papers involved. Each paper sent 
tear sheets and comments by their 
composing room personnel in most 
cases. 

The newspapers were almost 
unanimous in their choice of elec- 
trotypes as the best reproduction 
material, but all stated that satis- 
factory results had been obtained 
by the use of good plastic materials. 
Some of the comments from papers 
participating follow and you will 
note the pros and cons on the plas- 
tics and copper plates: 


@ We have had quite a bit of ex- 
perience with plastic mats . . . and 
the principal fault with these plas- 
tic mats is that they frequently 
break under the terrific pressure of 
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our mat rolling machine. While this 
is not true with electrotypes, it is 
true with plastic mats. Of course, 
electrotypes are more costly and 
therefore many agencies have re- 
sorted to the use of plastic mats in 
order to reduce production costs. 

D. ARNETT MurpPHy 

Advertising Director 

Afro-American Newspapers 


e Plastic plates are very acceptable, 
and, of course, preferable to mats. 
The only reservation we have on 
plastic plates, on the average, is 
that they are often not etched 
deeply enough—or should I say 
molded deeply enough from the 
original etchings. 

FRANK LOSCH 

Manager, General Advertising 

The Pittsburgh Press 


e The electros for these ads are of 
very good quality, and have en- 
abled us to secure very good repro- 
duction. I noticed particularly that 
the pattern plate must have been 
deeply etched and clean, without 
shoulders. This is especially notice- 
able in the script at the top of the 
ad, because we have trouble with 
shoulders printing up on this kind 
of work when it is not properly 
etched. 


As a matter of fact, that is the 
main source of trouble on plastic 
plates. If the shoulder of the first 
‘bite’ is large and shallow on the 
pattern plate, it is very difficult to 
get clean printing from plastic 
plates. 

ReG TRANTER 
Mechanical Superintendent 
Boston Herald-Traveler 


e After consulting with the me- 
chanical personnel here at the 
paper, it is the consensus that elec- 
tros give the best reproduction. 
Actually, a plastic plate is just 
about as good, as it offers an agency 
savings in postage and_ shipping 
costs. 

When we receive a paper mat, the 
stereotype department has to make 
a casting of this for the form and 
you are one step away from the 
original art. When you have the 
mat rolled for shipment, you also 
lose a step—so a mat is really two 
steps away from the best possible 
reproduction. 


When we receive either an elec- 
tro or a plastic mat, these are 
placed directly in the form, a mat is 
rolled of the form and from this 
mat a cylindrical cast is made for 
the presses. Thus you can see that 
the chances of reproduction are 
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better this way—one less step is 
involved. 

JOHN W. STEWART 

Baltimore News-Post 


e The special electros furnished us 
were excellent material and satis- 
factory in every respect. As for 
plastic plates, we have had a very 
good experience with them, provid- 
ing we do not have to mortise or 
rout them. 

A. T. Primm 

Production Manager 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


e We find that plastic mats are 
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equal in reproduction to electros; 
however the only difficulty in plas- 
tic mats, as compared to electros, is 
in a case where the plastic mats are 
shallow. The plastic mats will break 
much easier than electros when be- 
ing routed out. If plastic mats are 
equal in depth to electros, then re- 
production is as satisfactory. 

KENNETH JOHNSON 

General Advertising 

The Dallas Times-Herald 


e We have obtained a very good 
printing from plastic mats, and in 
fact, a great majority of the mate- 
rial that we receive now is in this 
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@ With the high cost of ad preparation today, 


it’s natural to cut corners wherever you can. 


But 


there’s one step where it doesn’t pay to save pennies 
... and that is in the selection of mats. 

Why—when it costs hundreds of dollars in artwork, 
type and engravings for a newspaper ad—take a 
‘““chance”’ on the final appearance by using mediocre 


mats because they cost less? 


Ordinary mats mean average, or possibly even in- 
ferior reproduction. And an ad which lacks sparkle and 
life may lose some of its sales-ability. Yet, for only a 
few cents more BURGESS SUPREME TONE-TEX MATS as- 
sure you black and white newspaper reproduction that 
stands out sharp and clean in every detail. 

With the BURGESS SUPREME TONE-TEX MATS the 
stereotype has reached a new high in quality. Its 
smoother face, greater plasticity and more uniform 
shrinkage paves the way for finer reproduction... 
reproduction that will rival the original. 

In many leading commercial shops the BURGESS 
SUPREME TONE-TEX MAT is regarded by stereotypers as 
the finest mat available for advertising purposes. If 
you are interested in good reproduction of printed 
subjects it will pay you to use 
BURGESS SUPREME TONE-TEX MATS. 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Purl tii alee 
Ode tid , 
ga 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


of Supreme Tone-Tex Mats 
Freeport, Illinois 





form. . . It is the opinion of every- 
one here that if we receive good 
plastic mats, there is no reason why 
they should not 
well 
M. J. GrspBons 
Manager, National Advertising 
The Houston Chronicle 


print extremely 


e We like the plastics. They were 
taken from well-routed and clear 
originals and their excellence is re- 
flected in the good reproduction we 
were able to get from them. We be- 
lieve they produced every bit as 
nice an ad as the electros originally 
sent us. We would be hard put to 
make a choice. 

S. D. WILLEY 

Mechanical Superintendent 

The News Syndicate Co. Inc. 

New York 


e We are using many plastic plates 
today in reproducing advertise- 
ments, and have found them, when 
they are good, to give us no trouble. 
ANDREW RAGONA 
Advertising Production Man- 


ager 


The New York Times 


> These comments point out several 
important factors to consider when 
choosing your method of reproduc- 
tion, and you will be able to get 
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“Quick! Want to run some ads! .. . Got 


to get rid of these damn rabbits!"’ 


some good ideas from the comments 
of these newspapermen who work 
every day with all types of adver- 
tising reproduction materials. 

We have made good use of this 
survey at Krupnick & Associates. 
It is used by the art department 
when talking over tone values on 
art being prepared by outside 
sources. Our production depart- 
ment refers to it when asking the 
engraver to be sure that all plates 
are clean and deep. The duplicate 
platemakers are asked to read the 
sections where molds are discussed 
for the purpose of impressing on 


them the need for the mold to be 
deep and clean. 

Surveys like this are sometimes 
hard to assemble . . . this particular 
one took three months, but the re- 
sults and the ideas gained from 
such work justify the cost. The actual 
survey with all the letters and tear 
sheets is available to anyone who 
has use for it. Just write the agency 
and we will be glad to loan it to 
you for a period of time. 44 


Portable Arc Lamp 
Described in Folder 


A portable, 28 lb. arc lamp de- 
signed expressly for use with pre- 
sensitized plates and photographic 
silk screen stencils is described in a 
folder by NuArc Co. Inc. (Chicago). 

Called the “N-20,” the arc lamp 
draws eight amps from the line with 
a 20-amp current through the arc. 
Voltage across the arc is 25 volts, 
while the lamp operates on 115-volt 
AC only, single phase. 

The maximum plate area is 17x22”, 
and controls are simple, including 
only an “on-off” switch and a con- 
trol knob. The “N-20” sells for 
$99.50, according to the folder. 


Service On... 
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Used in place of a duplicate en- 
graving, a Reillytype can save you 
up to 75% when working in full 
color. Publication approved, Reilly- 
types preserve full tonal value, 
exact definition, and the most im- 
portant minute details of original 
engravings. Reillytypes are exclu- 
sive with Lake Shore. 


lake SITE: ELECTROTYPE DIV. 


1224 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


SEeley 8-1010 
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Kodak Develops Film 
With Built-In Screen 


A new film for photolithography 
which permits the production of 
screened halftone negatives without 
the use of conventional engraving 
screens has been announced by East- 
man Kodak Co. (Rochester, N. Y.). 
Called Kodalith Auto-screen Ortho 
Film, the new product represents a 
completely new development for the 
graphic arts industry. 

Kodak’s new film differs from con- 
ventional films used in the graphic 
arts in that after exposure and de- 
velopment it produces an image 
which incorporates a standard screen 
“dot” pattern of the type which pre- 
viously could be achieved only by 
exposing films through various types 
of halftone screens. 

The applications of the new film 
will be limited at the outset, Kodak 
officials have stated. The film is not 
intended to replace present proc- 
esses in most offset operations. It is 
expected that the film will find initial 
use primarily in lettershops and with 
office type offset machines. 

Any standard camera of the prop- 
er size may be used to produce 
screened halftone negatives with the 
new film. Either continuous-tone or 
line originals, or combinations of 
the two, may be successfully repro- 
duced with the new film, according 
to Kodak. 

At the present time, the film is 
available only with a 133-line screen. 
Coarser screen effects can be ob- 
tained through enlarging. 44 


Hampden Offers Method 
Of Pulling Mat Proofs 


A simple, inexpensive method of 
proofing any size newspaper mat 
from one-column, 1” to full-page 
size is the Hampden Newspaper Mat 
Reproduction Process, which is used 
by more than 500 newspapers in the 
U. S. No ink or proof press is re- 
quired. The process is the product 
of Hampden Novelty Mfg. Co. Inc. 
(Holyoke, Mass.). 

Essentially, the Hampden process 
involves the use of sensitized trans- 
fer tissue and a pressure hand- 
applied applicator. Slight friction 
against the sensitized transfer tissue 
is what “proofs up” the mat. 

Total equipment required costs 
$17.50, while the cost of proofing a 
quarter-page mat is approximate- 
ly leo¢. 

Complete details are available 
from the company. 


For your copy circle No. 227 
Reader's Service Card 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 
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DETROIT BRANCH 
825 West Elizabeth Street 
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222 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
122 E. 42nd Street 


RAndoilph 6-5383 OXford 7-2387 


In our plant it’s not how 
fast we Can turn out an en- 
graving, but rather, how 
good...which explains 
why our engravings (color 
and black-and-white) are 
so much in demand by the 


hard - to- please. 


Thomas fF. McGrath 


AND ASSOCIATES 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS «= DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
160 E. ILLINOIS ST, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Active Readership . 


.. Earned, Not Born 


a 


YOU can conceive a publication to fill a long-felt 


need in the field... like AR 


i) 


YOU can print it in attractive, easy-to-read form 


... like AR 


YOU can place it in the hands of 21,000 people who 
dominate buying in the field... like AR 


But you still can’t do the job unless you earn inten- 
sity of readership by hitting home accurately at the 
primary problems of the reader—with timely, inter- 
esting and authoritative editorial service. 


Advertising Requirements keeps its “how-to-do-it” 
editorial sights focused directly on the needs and 
interests of one particular group—the 21,000 key 
buyers and planners of advertising’s $3 Billion pro- 
duction-promotion-merchandising market. 


These advertisers and agency people comprise a 
specialized audience that no other publication reaches. 
From them, AR invites and gets compelling reader- 
ship—through the work of contributors who write 
with authority on subjects pertinent to the daily 
needs and problems of its readers. 


Here are a few of AR’s typically capable authors 
and their articles which have appeared recently: 


“Short Cuts in Costs in Creating TV Films,” by Arthur 
Bellaire, in chg. comm. radio & TV copy, BBDO, Inc. 


“How Schenley Promotes Its Display Program,” by 
Charles P. Englebardt, Nat. Sls. Prom. Mgr., Schenley 
Distributors, Inc. 


“Selling Food With Color,” by Charles R. Prilik, Art 
Dir., J. Walter Thompson Co. 


“One Set of Black & White Photos for a Complete Cam- 
paign,” by Wesley I. Nunn, Adv. Mgr., Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) 


“All of the People Some of the Time,” by Nicholas Sam- 
stag, Dir. of Prom., Time Magazine. 


“How Norge Uses Premiums,” by David H. Kutner, 
Dir. of Adv. & Pub. Rel., Norge Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp. 


“What Do Admen Buy?,” by Robert M. Gray, Megr., 
Adv.-Sls. Prom. Dept., Esso Standard Oil Co., New 
York. 


“How to Select Models,” by Susan Alice Trowbridge, 
Creative Administrator, John Robert Powers Model 


Ardent and active readership of AR is evidenced by 
the fact that more than 10% of its readers monthly 
request additional information on products or serv- 
ices mentioned editorially—total number of items 
requested averaging more than 15,000 per issue. 


Of PRIMARY IMPORTANCE TO YOU as an 
ADVERTISER ... 


AR has become the advertisers’ workbook—the in- 
dustry spokesman on “how-to-do-it”—and on “where- 
to-buy-it” as well—earned through competent and 
carefully planned editorial specialization. Depth and 
intensity of readership such as AR enjoys, results in 
pleased-as-punch advertisers: 


. more than pleased with results. My small 
space ads have pulled phenomenally . . . have in- 
structed agency to double the space . . . am elated, 
not only by quantity of replies, but by quality .. . 
Our entire campaign is now centered in AR.” 


Morris B. Rabin, Minute Man Decalcomania Co. 


If you want an increased share of advertising’s 
$3 Billion market for supplies, services, materials 
and equipment—Put Your MONEY Where Your 
MOUTHPIECE Is—Put It In AR! 


CP cccrticing 


Requirements 
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Agcy. Published by the publishers of 
“Do’s and Don’ts for TV Commercials,” by Harry W Advertising Age and Industrial Marketing 
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By Quinten Kenny 
Advertising Manager 
Lindberg Engineering Co. 


When a company does something 
special for its dealers, something no 
other company in the field has done, 
then, ten years later, turns around 
and thanks these dealers for liking 
it, you have a new high in business 
world etiquette. 

And when these ‘thank you notes’ 
turn out to be of yearbook size, cost- 
ing around $25 each... sent to an 
entire industry (there are less than 
125 companies in this industry) ... 
the situation becomes even more un- 
usual. 


> Here’s how the booklet came 
about. 

Eight years after the Lindberg 
Engineering Co. started its business 
of manufacturing heat treating fur- 
naces, it began to produce a line of 
small laboratory furnaces. This was 
in 1943. Up to that time, other com- 
panies had been producing lab 
equipment furnaces and selling di- 
rect to the customer, in many cases 
sidestepping the laboratory supply 
dealers. 

Naturally, the dealers weren’t too 
happy about this competition from 
their own suppliers. When Lindberg 
entered the field, we promised to 
avoid all house accounts . . . “Not 
one cent of sales except through 
legitimate laboratory dealers.” This 
promise has been scrupulously kept 
since the line was introduced. 

Because the dealers were so en- 
thusiastic about the small furnaces, 
which reproduced in miniature all 
the conditions of the regular stand- 
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PRINTING & BINDING 


How to Present 


A Medal to Dealers 
In Style 


A Chicago manufacturer celebrates 
ten years in a new field with an 
unusual book honoring its dealers. 





ard size heat treating furnaces and 
their exclusive sales arrangements, 
our laboratory sales grew by leaps 
and bounds . .. an approximate 
500% increase since 1948. 

And this was why Lindberg 
wanted to thank its dealers for doing 
such a bang up job. 


> The decision to go ahead with the 
thank-you idea came last summer 
about the time we introduced our 
newest item—the Pyrodisc, a pint 
size hot plate for the small volume 
laboratory. Last year was the 10th 
anniversary of the introduction of 
Lindberg laboratories equipment, 
and W. C. “Tommy” Thomas, head 
of Lindberg’s laboratory equipment 
division, and our agency, Saunders- 
Shrout & Associates, Chicago, de- 
cided that this was a good oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the birthday. 

Cary Stevenson, Lindberg’s vice- 
president, thought of presenting an 
award to our dealers in the form of 
a medal. From there, the idea grew 
until it was decided that the medal 
should be presented in something. In 
what? A box? A case? Why not a 
book? 

A book was chosen, since this 
would provide the opportunity not 
only to thank the dealers, but to sum 
up the achievements of the Lindberg 
line. But a product analysis over a 
10-year period, we thought might 
not make for very lively reading. 
That was when we decided to use 
famous pictures of the most-re- 
membered events of the past decade. 


> This is where the troubles began. 

The copy was the easiest part... 
and it was no snap. Hours spent in 
the stacks of local libraries poring 
over Life, encyclopedias and world 
almanacs brought forth copy com- 
memorating these years of special 
significance to the Lindberg line. 
One page was devoted to each of the 
ten years. From 1944’s page: 

“In November of 1944, the Ameri- 
can people were about to say yes to 
Franklin Roosevelt for the fourth 
time ... Tll Be Seeing You’ was 
a Hit Parade winner. Sewell Avery 
was carried out of Montgomery 
Ward, and the National Debt limit 
was raised to $260,000,000,000. ‘Going 
My Way’ was the song, and Army 
was voted the top football team of 
the nation. Some mysterious work 
was nearing completion out on the 
University of Chicago campus. 

“By now, you had helped us dis- 
tribute Lindberg Laboratory Equip- 
ment all over industrial America .. .” 


> Things began to warm up at this 
point. We had our copy, and we 
needed the pictures that were to add 


66 


spice to this nostalgia. Shown with 
the copy above was the now-famous 
shot of Sewell Avery taking his free 
ride out of Montgomery Ward. Other 
pictures used included the American 
landing at Guadalcanal, Baseball 
Commissioner Happy Chandler, a 
wedding picture of Elizabeth and 
Philip, the “Dewey Defeats Truman” 
Tribune in the hands of HST, Milton 
Berle, Gen. and Mrs. McArthur and 
Winston Churchill. We got the pic- 
tures from International News Pho- 
tos, the National Broadcasting Co. 
and United Press. 

Thumbnail art . . . decorative and 
symbolic spots . . . appeared on each 
page. To further key the passing 
years, the popular songs of each 
period were named and illustrated, 
along with a matching pen and ink 
sketch of a piece of Lindberg equip- 
ment. (The music departments of 
several libraries and Billboard gave 
us the song titles by vears.) Sketches 
included “This is the Army” teamed 
with the Lindberg factory, “Okla- 
homa” and a Lindberg scientist, 
“Mule Train,” “They Like Ike,” etc. 
The thumbnails were created by 
Hugh Lambert of Sundblom, John- 
son & White, Chicago art studio. 


> Now that layout and copy were 
ready, we went into production. 
When queried about the booklet, 
Dan Ossman, who handled produc- 
tion on the job for John Dickinson 
Schneider, Chicago printing com- 
pany, said, “Oh! That headache . 

it was a little stinker.” Further con- 
versation showed that the little 
stinker turned into an unusually in- 
teresting problem of printing pro- 
duction, and finally a thing of 
beauty. 

Because the pages of the book 
were to form the case in which the 
medal was to be presented, the paper 
stock became very important. Each 
of the sheets was to be die cut, form- 
ing a “box” around the medal. Since 


“Here's our new fast delivery service 
we've been bragging about."’ 


there were only 13 sheets in the 
book, and the medal required sub- 
stantial bulk around it to make a 
recessed box, the paper had to be 
unusually heavy. The medal was to 
be attached to the 13th sheet, with 
the other 12 forming the box. 

For the body stock, we selected 
double thick white Corinthian cover, 
manufactured by Lee Paper Co. 
(Vicksburg, Mich.). The 13-page 
body was printed in two colors on 
one side of the sheet imposed as one 
12 and one 1-page forms. The 12- 
page form was run on 26x40” stock 
on a single color Harris LSQ press. 
The single page form was printed 
on a Harris 122, on a 10x13” press 
sheet. 

Final size of the book, including 
covers, was 914” wide, 834” deep 
and 1” thick. 


>’ The die-cutting proved to be a 
major problem to the printer, and 
created a backwash of detail. The 
layout had to be arranged to facil- 
itate extremely close trimming. Each 
sheet had to be die-cut one at a 
time for perfect alignment through 
the depth of the book. Since the die- 
cutting could not be done until the 
printed sheets were trimmed (there- 
by cutting off the guide and gripper 
edges of the press sheet) each page 
of the double-thick cover stock re- 
quired special attention to insure 
perfect alignment. This in turn 
meant that the offset artwork had 
to be prepared with extreme ac- 
curacy on all of the 12 pages to be 
die-cut, because of their 12 identical 
layouts. 

To achieve this accuracy, the 
printer prepared for the agency’s art 
director, Bob Mortenson, 13 Dynok 
plastic prints, one for each body 
page. The Dynok prints were made 
photographically from a master page 
layout. Copy was pasted directly 
onto the prints, which reproduced 
exactly to a thousandth of an inch, 
the measurements of the master lay- 
out. John Dickinson Schneider has 
found that Dynok prints, made on 
a semi-transparent, smooth-surfaced 
vinyl plastic photographic material, 
have proved the best and most ac- 
curate means of reproducing many 
similar layouts. They also save the 
artist hours of time in ruling paper 
for new layouts when exact meas- 
urement is an important factor. 

Deep-etch offset plates were then 
prepared, using the John Dickinson 
Schneider LithoGraving process. 


> After the final printing, trimming 
and die-cutting work the job went 
to Spinner Brothers Bindery. And 
Spinner Brothers has said, “We don’t 
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want to see another job like that one 
for 10 years.” 

Since Lindberg was striving for 
a rich, case-bound book effect, the 
binding selected was an artificial 
leather, 700 quality Angora Grain 
white with tan rub. The mechanical 
binding was Plastic Binding Corp.’s 
“Plastico,” which fastened onto a 
fiber sheet glued to the inside of the 
case. 

Binding boards were £30 binders 
board, padded front and back. End 
sheets were constructed of 65 lb. 
Corinthian antique cover, glued to 
bristol board and reinforced with 


muslin to add strength to the 
binding. 
The books were individually 


stamped with the name of the re- 
cipient company in addition to the 
design appearing on the cover. 
Binder’s stamp electros were made 
from zines of the word “award” 
and medal reproduction, and these 
were stamped on the cover in gold 
leaf. The black rule and names of the 
individual companies were stamped 
in black foil from lino slugs provided 
by the typographer. 


> After the books were printed and 
bound, the bindery glued the deep 
blue velvet swatch mounted on chip- 
board to the 13th sheet, to which 
the medal was to be pinned. (Cost 
of velvet: $5.08 from Chicago’s Fair 
store.) 

The acetate “window” on page one 
of the body, through which the 
medal could be seen mounted in its 
die-cut pocket, presented still an- 
other detail. Plenty of companies 
handle such gimmicks—spot lami- 
nating in batches of 40,000 or more— 
but with a small order of 125 books, 
no one wanted to bother with it. 
Finally, the printer was able to get 
phoned instructions on “how to do 
it” plus enough special glue for the 
acetate from one of the large pro- 
ducers. 

Meanwhile, Bill Klein at Lindberg 
had designed the 16” diameter 
medal, which was made by Morgan 
Inc. (Chicago). According to Mor- 
gan’s Tommy Thompson, the medal 
itself presented no particular prob- 
lem. It is 1/10 kt. gold filled, solid 
gold on copper, which is equivalent 
to the veneer on a fine piece of 
furniture. It was the ribbon on which 
to hang the medal that caused 
trouble here. 


> Before World War II, small mili- 
tary dress medals were worn hang- 
ing from a narrow decorative ribbon. 
This was the type of ribbon we had 
seen and suggested, and this narrow, 
1346” ribbon was what Morgan began 
to look for. After countless telephone 
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calls to the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines, it developed that the Armed 
Forces no longer used the narrow 
ribbon—they had switched to 1545” 
ribbon. We were authentic and 
switched too. 

Total cost of the medals ran $2.50 
each. The gold-filled medal was the 
most expensive bronze, $1.25; gold 
plate, $1.50. The ribbon with pin 
cost 25¢. 


> Individually addressed books were 
then mailed or presented to the 
customers. The results are well 
summed up in a letter we received 





E. L. Tollefson 


Production Manager 


Mr. J, 
Foote, Cone & Belding aarvic a Goldman 


from one of our dealers, Braun Corp. 
of Los Angeles. 


“You are to be congratulated for 
the originality of this little book, 
and for the clever ways you tell the 
story of your development for the 
last 10 years . . . At any rate, you 
can be sure that as the years have 
gone by we have devoted increasing 
effort to the sale of your products 
and in the years ahead, you will see 
increasing results on your ledgers as 
a result.” 


What more could Lindberg ask 


than this? 44 
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We've always felt that quality work 
was not enough and that a warm, 
ty cooperative spirit is equally impor- 
| tant. That’s why our customer's 
deadlines are our responsibility 
i and we take pride in meeting them. 
“*Service,’’ you see, is our first 
name! 


Service Mounting & Finishing Co., 


A division of 


SERVICE BINDERY CO., Inc., 
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CHICAGO OFFSET: 
| PRINTING COMPANY | 


| 610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 7, ALL. | 
| TELEPHONE STATE 2-3694! 
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SPECIALISTS IN: 


Display Binders 
Salesman’s Portfolios 


Easel Presentation 
Binders 


Proof Books 


ADVERTISERS DISPLAY BINDER CO. 
17 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Tel. JUdson 2-2468 





AR’s 21,000 Circulation is 
Hand-Picked for Buying Power 
Nowhere else can you get such cov- 
erage, so carefully tailored and so 


precisely directed to buyers of adver- 
tising services, materials, equipment, 


supplies. 


Get in AR! 








To Sales Manual Details 


Use of picture dividers has en- 
abled the Autocar Division of White 
Motor Co. (Ardmore, Pa.) to find a 
practical way of injecting interest as 
well as utility into its sales manuals. 
The pictures, depicting selected 
plant scenes, capture the prospect’s 
attention and at the same time pre- 
sent an idea of how Autocar trucks 
are made. 

The photographs bleed all around 
on the divider stock, and tabs are 
attached by Keyloid process. Both 
tabs and outer edge of the dividers 
are protected with a plastic strip. 
Since the photo dividers are posi- 
tioned beside detailed drawings, 
they serve both to illustrate the de- 
tails and to add life to the technical 
sales manual. 

Measuring 8%4”x11”, the picture 
dividers extend slightly beyond the 
standard manual pages. Pictures in- 
clude plant scenes of each of the six 
Autocar truck models, parts and as- 
sembly shots and a shot of the com- 
pany’s plant. Brief captions are 
printed on both sides of the dividers. 

The dividers were distributed to 
all Autocar salesmen, including dis- 
trict managers, branch offices, di- 
rect dealers and export dealers. An 
additional use of the dividers is 
made in weekly sales bulletins in 
which a different picture is de- 
scribed in detail each week. 44 


Lassitone Process Cuts 
Cellophane Print Costs 


A new process for reproduction of 
halftones on cellophane has been 
developed by Lassiter Corp. (New 
York). Called Lassitone, the proc- 
ess eliminates printing cylinders 
used in rotogravure, the usual meth- 
od for printing on cellophane. 

“The Lassitone process allows the 
smaller users of cellophane, who or- 
dinarily buy in quantities of one to 
three thousand pounds, to use photo- 
graphic art for the first time on 
cellophane bags, wraps and en- 
velopes,” reports J. Hanes Las- 
siter, president of the company. Mr. 
Lassiter also stated that the new 
process is adaptable to the require- 
ments of volume users of cellophane, 
too. 

The company reports that one of 
the most important advantages of 
the new printing process is that it 
permits production of packages of 
various sizes from the same set of 
halftone plates. Minor copy changes 
in designs containing photographs 
reportedly can be made with ease 





Low Cost Wrappers. 
his diapers wrapped in these cellophane 
packages produced by a new printing proc- 
ess developed by Lassister Corp. The proc- 
ess, called Lassitone, is said to enable bud- 
get users of cellophane packages to use 
photographic art economically. 


. . Junior may get 


under the process without making 
complete new plates. This, of course, 
permits a small cellophane user to 
have a “family” design for all his 
products and make _ appropriate 
changes in copy for each item. 

A further advantage of the new 
process, Mr. Lassiter said, is that 
even small producers of merchandise 
folded for packing will be able to il- 
lustrate their products unfolded and 
in actual use. The process has al- 
ready been used for cellophane 
wrappings for two soft goods items 
and a bread, with several other items 
currently in production. 44 


Excello Produces Handy 
Silk Screen Color Guide 


Fifty-seven color swatch samples 
of silk screen enamels and inks avail- 
able from Excello Color Corp. (Chi- 
cago) have been incorporated by the 
company into an extremely useful 
color selection chart. The wall chart 
is divided into three parts, the first 
of which has 15 color samples of 
enamel. The second part has 20 color 
samples of Excello’s Green Seal 600 
opaque ink, and the third part has 
22 samples of Excello’s Red Seal 200 
opaque ink. 

The principal feature of Excello 
colors is that they are made with an 
ethyl cellulose base. According to 
the company, ethyl cellulose pro- 
vides faster drying, is non-flam- 
mable, a non-conductor of electricity, 
heat and cold resistant, flexible at 
all temperatures, not affected by 
water and may be used with any 
film. 

As listed in the chart, which is 
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available from the company, Excello 
enamel can be used wherever weath- 
erproof gloss enamel is required. It 
dries in 30 minutes and force-dries 
in seconds. Green Seal 600 opaque 
ink is described as being fast dry- 
ing, may be washed with oleum or 
mineral spirits, is odorless and re- 
quires no wash-up until the job is 
finished. Red Seal 200 opaque ink is 
described as having the added ad- 
vantage of extra fast drying—20 
minutes in air—and gives extra cov- 
erage of up to 2,200 square feet. 


For your copy circle No. 207 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Men Behind Scenes 


Shown in Booklet 


An attractive little booklet that 
documents each phase of beer brew- 
ing is given visitors to its plant by 
Jacob Ruppert (New York), makers 
of Knickerbocker beer. 

The booklet tells the story of plant 
operations through an unusual de- 
vice. Entitled “The Men Behind The 
Knickerbocker Label,’ each opera- 
tion is shown by introducing the 
workers in each department. Photo- 
graphs of the men and their names 
are printed in the booklet along 
with typical shots of plant ma- 
chinery and processes. 

The course of beer brewing from 
production kettles to the retailers’ 
shelves is illustrated. The booklet is 
also being made available to stu- 
dents and others who write to Rup- 
yert for information concerning the 
making of beer. (For other ex- 
amples of Ruppert advertising see 
AR, June, page 72). 44 


Decorative . . . A cover of gold foil 
printed in maroon, black and opal green 
gives a touch of elegrance to this booklet 
for Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. (Manitowoc, 
Wis.). The 21/2x31/2” booklet, containing 
eight pages of instructions and illustrations, 
is attached to Mirro-Matic percolators. Pro- 
duced by Milprint Inc. (Milwaukee) the dec- 
orative booklet was printed letterpress. In- 
side is printed in black and 
green—on coated enamel; cover is foil- 
laminated book cover stock. The booklet 
is designed to not only give instructions on 
use of the percolator, but to serve as a self 
service aid. 


two-colors 
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Boxed Benefits . . . The National Metal 
Edge Box Co. dramatized its employe benefit 
program by packaging three explanatory 
folders in one of its metal edge boxes. 


Company Benefit Folders 
Dramatized by Packaging 


An unusual way of using one of its 
own products to dramatize its em- 
ploye benefit plan was devised by 
National Metal Edge Box Co. (Phil- 
adelphia). The company “boxed” 
three booklets which explained the 
program in a metal edge container 
produced by its employes. 

The “Box of Benefits” was pre- 
sented to all employes after the un- 
usual package aroused great interest 
among employes during its produc- 
tion. The box was designed not only 
to house the three booklets, but also 
to act as a sturdy container for other 
valuable papers. 

The idea for the red, buff and 
green package originated with the 
company’s industrial relations direc- 
tor, Peter Stern. 44 


Cartoons Add Life to 
Company's Catalog 


Precision Equipment Co. (Chicago) 
livened up its 24-page catalog with 
cartoons sprinkled throughout the 
book. 

The catalog is 54x85” and the 
dozen cartoons are spaced to catch 
the reader’s interest without detract- 
ing from the illustrated descriptive 
items about the company’s products. 

Sample copies are available from 
Precision Equipment Co., 3702 N. 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. 44 


Introduce New Press 


A new press designed for screen 
process printing on rigid sheet ma- 
terials has been introduced by Gen- 
eral Research & Supply Co. (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.). The new Decorator 
Press is intended for the printing 
and decorating of metal and plastic 
signs, nameplates, cardboard dis- 
plays, book covers and a wide va- 
riety of other items on rigid sheets 
of metal, plastic, cardboard, glass, 
plywood, ete. 44 
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Easy to change .. . New Speed-Lok 
loose-leaf binders, custom-made by the 
Heinn Co. (Milwaukee), feature a two-posi- 
tion locking bar for securing bound mate- 
rial and telescoping posts for handling 
thick filler material. The binders can be 
produced in any color and in any practical 
size. Covers can be hard or flexible and 
can feature designs or advertising copy in 
flat printing or embossing. 


Speed-Lok Binders 
Developed by Heinn 


New custom-made Speed-Lok 
loose-leaf binders, designed for 
more rapid sheet changes of cata- 
logs, manuals and thick filler ma- 
terial, are being designed by the 
Heinn Co. (Milwaukee). Principal 
feature of the binders is a two-posi- 
tion locking bar which secures all 
bound material and, when pulled, 
disengages the top cover for easy 
access to sheets that must be 
changed. 

The new binders have increased 
maximum capacity. Their telescop- 
ing posts expand up to 50% even 
when the binder is designed for thin 
filler. By reducing sheet tearing, the 
posts increase the service life of 
printed filler material. 

Custom designed, the Speed-Lok 
binders can be adapted to catalogs, 
sales presentations, price books, 
service manuals, swatch books, ad- 
vertising portfolios and paper sam- 
plers. The new binders can be pro- 
duced in any color and in any prac- 
tical size, with standard or special 
indexing. Covers, hard or flexible, 
can feature designs or advertising 
copy in flat printing or embossing. 
Additional details are available 
from the company. 


For your copy circle No. 208 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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Assn. convention in New York. 44 


Variety of Presentation 
Covers Shown in Booklet 


The presentation cover line of S. 
K. Smith Co. (Chicago) is shown in 
an unusual full-color booklet pro- 
duced by the firm. Illustrations do 
almost the complete story-telling 
job. 

Illustrated are 23 colorful catalog, 
sample book, price list, display, sales 
manual and annual report presenta- 
tions with embcssed covers. Four 
different binding 
shown. 

Another feature of the eight-page 
booklet is a selection of colorful, 
deeply embossed point of purchase 
displays. Included are product dis- 
play boards, embossed trademarks, 
menu rack, service award book, etc. 


styles are also 


For ur copy circle No. 225 on the 
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Du Pont Describes New 


Screen Process Film 


An industrial photographic film 
for use in screen process printing 
that may be exposed directly in a 
copy camera, printed by projection 
with a regular darkroom enlarger, or 
used in a contact printer has been 
announced by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Wilmington, Del.). 

According to Du Pont, the new 
film eliminates two steps in photo- 
graphic reproduction since it is not 
necessary to make a negative and 
then a positive of an original when a 
change of size is desired. Instead, the 
reduction or enlargement is made on 
the film itself. After processing, which 
takes about six minutes, the film 
may be dried and stored for future 
use or for mailing. 

To use the processed film, it is 
necessary only to wash it in hot wa- 
ter for a couple of minutes, mount it 
on a screen, dry it and strip off the 
base. 

Called the Du Pont Screen Process 
Film, the product was explained by 
R. L. Huber, research supervisor of 
Du Pont’s photo products depart- 
ment, at the Screen Process Printing 


Product Identification . . . Mode! |rm- 
gard Paul demonstrates the Phonograph 
Manufacturers Assn.’s new product identifi- 
cation and recognition materials. The as- 
sociation adopted this die-cut tag and color- 
ful streamer to emphasize the ‘quality com- 
ponents’ that go into PMA sponsored prod- 
ucts. The two-color hang tag directs con- 
sumer attention to these qualities. The as- 
sociation also offers dealers the two-color 
streamer. 


Motorola Issues New 


External House Organ 


To promote TV generally and also 
its own television sets, Motorola Inc. 
(Chicago) has begun publication of 
its gravure-printed external house 
organ, Crest. The four-color pocket- 
size magazine is printed by Brown 
& Bigelow (St. Paul). 

The cover of the October issue 
features a famous Norman Rockwell 
illustration entitled “Good Old Gold- 
en School Days.” The magazine also 
contains articles on television stars, 
on the production of such famous 
shows as “Zoo Parade,” a household 
hints column, tips on fitting TV sets 
in decorating schemes and several 
ads for Motorola sets. A center 
spread ad has space for dealers’ im- 
prints. The magazine has several at- 
tractive full-color pages. It is ex- 
pected to have an initial circulation 
of 450,000 and will be distributed to 
more than 3,500 Motorola dealers 
who will distribute the magazine to 
their customers. 44 
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By Benedict Kruse 


Convention participation plays an 
important part in helping Reming- 
ton Rand fulfill its announced role 
as “The Business which serves all 
Business.” 

As manufacturer of literally thou- 
sands of different items of business 
equipment, Remington Rand must 
set up a= sales program which 
reaches every segment of industry 
and government. It is almost a mat- 
ter of course, then, that this firm 
should become one of the country’s 
heaviest users of conventions and 
trade shows as a means of helping to 
establish the broad contact base 
which its sales force requires. 

In recent years, Remington’s con- 
vention schedule has called for par- 
ticipation in as many as 75 national 
shows in one year. In addition to 
these, local, direct branches have 
participated in dozens of other re- 
gional shows with the backing of 
home office equipment and assist- 
ance. All told, these activities make 
up a budget which comes to a 
healthy six-figure sum annually. 


> After World War II, Remington’s 
convention activities expanded to a 
position where it became necessary 
to create a department whose func- 
tion and responsibility it would be 
to handle the over-all planning and 
preparation of all convention ex- 
hibits, from their inception to the 
setting up and dismantling. 
Because there is so much conven- 
tion activity within the company, the 
Remington people have found it 
helpful to create a standard internal 
working procedure governing con- 
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SHOWS & EXHIBITS 


A System for 


Control of 


Trade Show Exhibits 


-_ 


Remington Rand exhibits at as many as 75 national 


trade shows and dozens of regional shows each year. 


To cope with this giant task, the company has set up 


a special department to coordinate exhibit activities. 


Within 


this 


vention 
framework, the Convention Unit— 
a part of the advertising and sales 


participation. 


promotion department—acts in a 
service capacity, offering specialized 
assistance to sales and sales promo- 
tion people responsible for customer 
contacts. 

Initiative for convention partici- 
pation comes from a _ cooperative 
effort between specialists in the 
sales and sales promotion depart- 
ments. Within the Remington setup, 
the ultimate responsibility for busi- 
ness with individual industries and 
fields is broken up among a number 
of vocational sales departments 
which cover such categories as gov- 
ernment, utilities, transportation, 
etc. Corresponding sales promotion 
units assist these specialists. 


> When a question arises regarding 
convention participation, it is ini- 
tially acted on by the vocational sales 
department. Once a _ decision is 
reached, the remaining procedure is 
fairly uniform. From here on in, it 
is up to convention supervisor H. S. 
Bechert to carry the ball. 

Bechert’s first job is to get together 
with the vocational manager and 
reach an agreement on how much 
space should be rented at the show. 
After he knows how big an area he 
will need, Bechert proceeds to con- 
tact the sponsoring association or 
show management and close a con- 
tract for the desired space. 

Once the rental arrangements are 
complete, a pre-printed Convention 
Detail Form is filled out and for- 
warded to the vocational manager, 
with copies going to each of the 
product sales managers and also to 


the Remington branch manager in 
the city where the convention is to 
be held. Information listed on this 
form includes full data on the dates, 
place, available area, background 
and display equipment available, a 
shipping address for convention ma- 
terial, and a listing of the equipment 
shown at the same convention the 
previous year. 


> Along with this form, the voca- 
tional manager also gets a second 
sheet on which he lists all of his spe- 
cial requirements for the show. 
Spaces are provided for him to indi- 
cate: 


e All equipment and special dis- 
plays to be shown. 


e All sales promotion literature 
which will be required for distribu- 
tion at the convention. 

e The transparencies to be 


featured in the lighted backgrounds 
for the exhibit. 


color 


e The names of all special personnel 
for whom hotel reservations are to 
be made. (The Convention Unit 
handles all reservations for person- 
nel in attendance at any show.) 
After it has been returned to the 
Convention Unit, this form becomes 
a work sheet in the final planning of 
the exhibit setup. On the basis of 
the requirements listed on this sheet, 
the Convention Unit lays out a 
scaled floor plan for the exhibit, as- 
signing positions for each piece of 
equipment to be shown. This floor 
plan, then, is approved finally by the 
vocational sales manager, who must 
also make any decisions regarding 
equipment which must be dropped 
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You’re Invited to 
Kodak’s 1954 Showing 


COLOR 


FOR 
ADVERTISING 


IF you sell or advertise anything, you 
will not want to miss this collection of 
the year’s finest advertising photog- 
raphy. Hundreds of examples from 
leading studios in all parts of the 
country will help you plan your own 
future work. Continuous demonstra- 
tions will also further your under- 
standing of modern color photo- 
graphic processes. Cities, Dates, and 
Places (hotels): 


ST.LOUIS 
February 3, 4; Jefferson 
MINNEAPOLIS 
February 9-11; Radisson 
CHICAGO 
February 16-18; Conrad Hilton 
DETROIT 
February 23-25; Detroit-Leland 
PHILADELPHIA 
March 9-11; Bellevue-Stratford 
NEW YORK 
March 15-19; Commodore 
BOSTON 
March 23-25; Sheraton Plaza 
TORONTO 
Aprill, 2; King Edward 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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from the roster due to space limita- 
tions. 

The completion of the floor plan 
marks the beginning of the stage of 
convention planning where it is time 
to roll up the sleeves and tackle the 
physical job of getting the equip- 
ment ready to go on the road. Rem- 
ington’s Convention Unit likes to 
reach this point at least 30 days be- 
fore a show is scheduled to open. 
This allows a comfortable margin 
for preparing the equipment to be 
used at the show and scheduling its 
shipment. 


> Under the Remington setup, there 
are two separate, distinct compo- 
nents which are handled separately 
during the planning of a convention 
exhibit—the background and dis- 
play material and the company’s 
own equipment, or merchandise. 
Most of the Remington Rand 
equipment to be featured at any 
show is drawn from an inventory 
kept in special warehouse facilities 
for use of the Convention Unit. 
Wherever possible, equipment is 
drawn from stock on hand at the 
Remington branch office in the city 
in which the convention is to be 
held. This usually works out well 
with fast-moving items such as 
typewriters and adding machines. 
However, on heavier, more expen- 
sive items which are in short supply 
—such as mechanical files, electronic 
equipment, tabulating machines, etc. 
—it is impractical to try to use 
branch supplies. This is because 
these machines are usually ordered 
directly from the factory for a spe- 
cific customer. The branch offices 
normally have just one unit for use 


Versatile . . 


as a demonstrator on their 
showroom floors. 

Under Remington’s arrangement, 
the bulk of the demonstration equip- 
ment for every convention is shipped 
from the Convention Unit’s ware- 
house in the New York area and re- 
turned to the same point as soon as 
possible after the close of the show. 
This gives the Convention Unit a 
chance to examine the equipment 
and keep it in perfect working order 
between shows. Preparation of all 
background, decorative and display 
material is handled for Remington 
by a display firm. All such material 
is shipped out of and returned to this 
supplier’s shops as required by the 
Convention Unit. It is responsible 
for checking and repairing the ma- 
terial between shows. 


own 


> The bulk of Remington’s display 
equipment consists of a total of 29 
background units, each designed to 
fit the standard, 8’ wide spaces in 
which convention exhibits are usu- 
ally parcelled. For larger booths, 
(Remington almost always rents 
several spaces) these backgrounds 
can be set up side by side, with as 
many as a dozen going into one show 
if necessary. 

Remington’s backgrounds are of 
three types: 


e The first, designed shortly after 
the war, features a background of 
acoustic-type, perforated board. 
When set up, these units provide a 
healthy amount of cabinet space for 
storing and shelf space for display- 
ing sales literature. They even in- 
clude a clothes closet. 


e The second type of display, added 





. Remington's background displays can be grouped to cover exhibit areas 


of any width. The backgrounds shown above are of the newer type called package displays. 
These displays fold over to form their own shipping cases. The bulk of Remington's equip- 


ment consists of 29 versatile units. 
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. . Most of Remington's display units are designed to have 


a maximum of shelf and storage space—many of these shown even contain clothes closets. 
Backgrounds above have been in use for nearly five years. 


late in 1952, is designed and handled 
to be shipped more compactly. It is 
self-contained, forming its own 
shipping crate when dismantled in- 
stead of requiring separate, bulky 
crates as do the first units. 


e Remington’s third type of display 
is built especially for use in island 
positions. All three backgrounds are 
built to accommodate large, uni- 
form-sized color transparencies and 
to light them from behind. 


> Experience has taught Reming- 
ton’s convention people to be as 
self-sufficient as possible in their 
convention setups. The equipment 
which they use regularly includes 
display tables, folding chairs, and 
even rugs. The rugs are a good il- 
lustration of how well this self-suf- 
ficiency pays. For a full year before 
they were purchased, the Remington 
convention staff kept track of their 
costs in renting rugs. When the total 
hit a surprising $1,900, they went out 
and bought their own. 

The actual setting up and tearing 
down of exhibits is handled by the 
Convention Unit’s specialists. Ex- 
perience has proven that it pays to 
have an expert handle the details of 
setup and breakdown. This avoids 
the wear and tear on the equipment 
inevitably caused by inexperienced 
hands and also assures the sales per- 
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sonnel that they will be free of these 
details and able to spend all of their 
time selling. 

Salesmen in attendance at all 
Remington exhibits follow a uniform 
procedure in developing and report- 
ing on sales leads. The company has 
designed a standard form, printed on 
tabulating punched cards to facili- 
tate sorting and distribution, on 
which convention demonstrators en- 
ter the name, business affiliation, po- 
sition, products and other pertinent 


Sait 
(7 


New tax 


information regarding a prospect. 
It is these cards, filled out and fol- 
lowed up by the thousands, which 
have given Remington the nation- 
wide sales push which leaves no 
room for doubt as to the value of its 
convention program. 44 


G-E Heat Control Tour 
Shown to U.S. Dealers 


A year-long, coast-to-coast tour 
has been launched by General Elec- 
tric’s appliance control department 
to introduce its new line of oil- 
burner controls to home _ heating 
dealers, contractors and servicemen 
throughout the country. Scheduled to 
make more than 150 stops, the 
“Bandwagon” will appear before an 
estimated audience of 20,000 key peo- 
ple responsible for the selection and 
installation of domestic heating con- 
trols. 

As a feature part of the touring 
unit, giant models of the new con- 
trols will be used to familiarize 
guests with the inner workings of 
each device. A motion picture en- 
titled “Control of Tomorrow” will be 
shown with musical skits, comedy 
acts, bathing beauties, and magic 
tricks interspersed in the 2!4-hour 
presentation. A GE instructor, a 
local GE sales representative, and a 
sponsoring heating distributor will 
cooperate in each staging of the 
show. 

“Control of Tomorrow” is a 20- 
minute sound film portraying the 
benefits of “push-button” living 
brought about by increased mech- 
anization and automaticity in the 
home. It reviews GE’s contributions 
to the electrical and heating control 
fields. 44 
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Advertising trade show and “selling expense” budgets are being revised to di- 


vert more profit into reserves instead of excess profits taxes. 


And more com- 


panies are reducing their trade show costs without reducing show participation 
and without sacrificing the effectiveness of their exhibits by using Capex PRE- 


FAB exhibits. 


Your company letterhead is your only cost for the 
new 1954 Portfolio of exhibit sketches, and a classified 
list of over 1000 firms using PREFAB exhibits. 


Capex Company, Inc. 
615 South Boulevard 
Evanston, Illinois 





Portable display unit Here's 
“Display Setting’’ by Gibraltar Corrugated 
Paper Co. as it was seen in trial showing 
at Children's Dress Assoc. Show. 


Low Cost Display 


Has Various Uses 


A portable, corrugated background 
for displays that can be used for 
store windows, special product pro- 
motions, interior floor displays, sales 
meetings, shows, campaign drives, 
county fairs, etc., is described in a 
folder by Gibraltar Corrugated Pa- 
per Co. (North Bergen, N. J.). 

Called the “All-Purpose Display 
Setting,” the background unit in- 
cludes a 4’1” center panel, with two 
wings and a canopy for brand name 
or product identification. With the 
wings extended, the unit is 13’4” 
wide, while the height including the 
panel is 7’4”. 

The “Display Setting” comes in a 
pastel blue color and has a smooth 
surface. It is priced at $35. Setting 
up time is 20 minutes, and when the 
unit is dismantled it fits in a 75x2434 
x3” packing case weighing 33 lbs. 

For your copy 


ircle No. 228 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Capex Prefab Exhibits 
Shown in Portfolio 


A unique portfolio of exhibit ideas 
has been produced by Capex Co. Inc. 
(Evanston, Ill.) to show its variety 
of pre-fabricated display units. The 
portfolio contains separate sheets 
showing ten different basic display 
units available from Capex. 

The portfolio explains that “every 
Capex display is custom-built to 
meet the requirements of the ex- 
hibitor. The purpose of offering basic 
designs is simply to minimize the 
creative and selling costs; to have 
something tangible in the way of a 
design with which to start.” 

While only 10 basic designs are 
shown, the portfolio contains illus- 
trations of 36 variations. The func- 
tional elements of each display are 
built of Rigicor, a material developed 
especially for display purposes. Ac- 
cording to the portfolio, Rigicor has 
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the thickness of wallboard, with the 
corrugation principle for rigidity and 
light weight. Self-support is attained 
by form construction, eliminating 
the bulk, cost and weight of wood 
frame for display dimension. 

Header name panels, display stand 
tops, shelves and copy blurbs are 
made of hardboard, either plain or 
Pegboard. All displays are flame- 
proofed. 

In addition to sheets showing 
sketches of the 36 display variations, 
the portfolio contains photo illustra- 
tions of 10 displays in use; a series of 
cartoons showing how a Capex Pre- 
fab display is set up; a special sec- 
tion on use of Pegboard; a folder 
describing supplementary display 
materials and services, and a com- 
plete price list. Capex Prefab units 
range in price from $150 up. 

Capex Prefabs are all self-packag- 
ing, folding up for easy shipment. 
They range in width from 3’ to 40’. 
Most of the units are interchange- 
able for different setups and larger 
units can be displayed as a whole or 
in parts. The portfolio points out 
that two to four weeks is the average 
time between the date of a request 
for a sketch and delivery of a fin- 
ished exhibit. 


For your copy circle No. 229 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Handy Display Hooks 
Described in Folder 


Hooks and hangers of a wide 
variety of types for fastening exhibit 
displays are described and _illus- 
trated in a booklet issued by Modern 
Displays Inc. (Detroit). Among the 
hooks and metal fixtures shown are 
hooks for pegboards, rack fixtures, 
easel fixtures, shelf brackets, hooks 
for holding heavy articles, hang bars 
and wire receptacle holders. Hun- 
dreds of different sizes and different 
shaped hooks are shown in the book- 
let. 


For your copy circle No. 230 on the 


Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


. and if they ever learn to paint, 
they're all washed up.” 


Portable . . . This new exhibit for the 


United States Air Force was created by 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates (Chicago) 
to be a compact and portable unit. De- 
signed to sell young men on the advantages 
of the Air Force, the exhibit is being of- 
fered to colleges, schools, retail stores, 
banks, community groups, etc. 


Gardner Book Pictures 
19 Displays in Action 
Nearly 20 different kinds of dis- 


plays ranging from animated units 
to parade floats are featured in a 
24-page reference guide published 
by Gardner Displays (Pittsburgh). 

Among those pictured are a 35’ 
animated and talking figure of Paul 
Bunyan used at the 1949 Chicago 
Railroad Fair, a Zippo lighter travel- 
ing display mounted on an automo- 
bile, a diorama used by the Merriam 
Webster Co. to dramatize words, 
and a combined sound and action 
unit used to dramatize a freezing 
problem by Westinghouse. 


For your copy circle No. 231 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


May Sales Aids Show in 
New York Planned by ATI 


Following the success of its first 
two Advertising Essentials Shows, 
Advertising Trades Institute (New 
York) has announced a Sales Aids 
Show, to be held May 10-12 in New 
York’s Biltmore Hotel. Sales direc- 
tors, sales promotion managers, mer- 
chandising and display directors, 
advertising managers and agency 
executives are expected to attend 
this demonstration of the latest ad- 
vancements in services and products 
for the selling field. 

Included in the exhibits will be 
visual aids, displays, equipment, 
premiums, advertising specialties, 
graphic arts supplies, sales presenta- 
tions, training methods, packaging, 
etc. Additional information and guest 
tickets are available from Thomas B. 
Noble, Suite A511, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 44 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING 


... the guided missile approach 


to direct mail 


A successful direct mail user tells 
how targeting mailing campaigns 
to a specific audience is more 
profitable and economical to use 


in the long run. 


By Larry Brettner 


Circulation Promotion Manager 
American Aviation Publications 


“Enemy plane 330 miles off the 
coast approaching xxx. Radar re- 
ports that . .” Seconds after the 
alarm, huge guided missiles take off 
the ground headed for their target. 
Complex radar and electronic equip- 
ment locates and tracks them toward 
a crash into the enemy aircraft. 

Yet, just a few years ago the “pep- 
per-shot” approach of the new anti- 
quated anti-aircraft gun was used 
in defending our nation .. . and we 
had to wait until the planes were 
actually sighted. Imagine that with 
jets today! The evolution of gun to 
pilotless fighter was  swift—the 
armed forces had to keep ahead of 
the times. 

In direct advertising’ today, too 
many creators of direct mail are still 
using the peppering approach of the 
old-fashioned gun. Yet the guided 
missile approach is more profitable 
and economical to use in the long 
run. 


Targeting direct mail is not com- 
plicated. Electronic brains and gim- 
micks are unnecessary to make sure 
your copy and over-all approach is 
properly targeted to fit the people 
you want to sell. 


> The experience of American Avi- 
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ation Publications can refute the 
idea that targeting is expensive, and 
that it takes too much time to pre- 
pare so much copy each time a dif- 
ferent mailing list is used. 

Just about two years ago, at 
American Aviation, the general 
“rules” of direct mail were purposely 
broken. Instead of making mass 
mailings to personnel within the 
aviation industry—we decided to 
target to each group. 

The first step was to break down 
the industry prospect cards. Avia- 
tion really consists of many types of 
business. There’s the design and 
production of aircraft, engines, pro- 
pellers and related equipment; the 
air transportation field (civil and 
military); business aircraft owners; 
airports ... to mention a few of the 
major segments. 

Next a plan was set up to prepare 
targeted mailings to each specific 
group. Wherever possible, copy was 
changed to suit each profession with- 
in a specified field of aviation. Thus, 
engineers would get one type of 
pitch—supervisors another—man- 
agement still another. Each letter 
was targeted to individual interests 
to sell American Aviation subscrip- 
tions. The time was well spent. 
> Here are specific illustrations how 
targeting works and may be applied 
in any particular direct advertising 
operation. The examples are drawn 
from the many targeted mailing 
campaigns used during the past year. 
Targeting helped subscription sales 
(net paid sales) rise from 23,371 to 
27,863 within the first six months of 
this year. The sales are still climbing 
—thanks to targeting. 


1. Problem: To reach scheduled air- 
line pilots. Target to their list. 

Solution: Research showed pilots 
interested in safety. An offset repro- 
duction of a special article on safety 
was made. Article was highly con- 
troversial to guarantee careful read- 
ing. With the article went a special 
one-side letter, also offset in red and 
black. Monarch size and accordion 
folded. Letter was headlined: “Air- 
trends.” Stock was a 16 lb. buff bond. 
The airmail reply card had “Reser- 
vation” imprinted on it. An addi- 
tional enclosure consisted of a red 
and black miniature of the magazine 
with inside spread showing features. 

Result: 239 orders on a first-time 
mailing to 6,500 pilots. Orders 
brought in $1,952 worth of business 
and the mailing cost $495.07. That’s 
a cost per order of $2.08 on a $5 or 
$8 subscription sale. 


2. Target: Business aircraft owners. 
Solution: Approach consisted of a 
reprint of an article on corporate 
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aircraft; two-page offset letter 
monarch size, red and black) which 
invited the reader to take a “test 
run” of American Aviation. Offer in- 
cluded a gift of a back issue which 
reviewed accessories and equipment. 
Reply card. Goldenrod outside pen- 
nysaver envelope. To insure delivery 
into the right hands, we took no 
chances and addressed both the let- 
ter and envelope to: “Chief Pilot and 
Manager of Aircraft Operations.” 

Result: Previous results to the list 
of 4,028 names (un-targeted ap- 
proach) were 5% to .9% return 
With targeting we pulled 2.2% or 89 
orders on 4,028 pieces. Cost of mail- 
ing: $172.56. Value of orders: $533. 
Cost per order: $1.98. 


3. Target: 1,000 Engineers and Su- 
pervisory Personnel in a major air- 
craft plant. 

Solution: This targeted mailing 
consisted of a single 812x11”—110 lb. 
blue card stock. The letter was offset 
in red and black. Back of the card 
was a blue-red airmail reply card. 
The airmail reply could be torn off at 
the bottom, right of the letter. The 
name of the company was included 
in this card and the copy in the let- 
ter read: “Remember this exclusive 
story about your company which ap- 
peared recently in American Avia- 
tion?” Headline ran into a reproduc- 
tion of the article. Copy went on its 
way to target with the statement 
that “News reports and special ar- 
ticles like these have made Ameri- 
can Aviation the leading business- 
technical newsmagazine of the in- 
dustry.” Guided-missile then hit 
target with the clincher: “Through 
American Aviation you can follow 
more news about TEMCO, the com- 
petition, as you, your company and 
others in the field make the head- 
lines.” 

Results: 47 orders—4.7% on the 
1,000 pieces. Value: $171 worth of 
business and cost per order was less 
than $1.60. 


‘He's on the Hawaiian Pineapple ac- 
count.” 


> Targeting also paid off handsome- 
ly in practically every instance: 19% 
return on a mailing to schools having 
branches of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences. One targeted ef- 
fort went around to the same list 
three times with little loss in rerun 
—even on the third trip. 

Test it. Determine the interests of 
the people you are reaching through 
your mailings and treat them as 
people—individuals and not as a 
“list.” Try to break down your lists 
into specific groups and then prepare 
your letters accordingly. Advance 
planning and creative effort of this 
kind should pay off. 44 


Telephone Company Tells 
Customers About Taxes 


Pacific Telephone wanted to make 
its 342 million customers aware of 
the amount of federal excise tax 
that they pay on monthly telephone 
bills. The company wanted to put 
the idea over as effectively as pos- 
sible, but at the same time avoid dis- 
rupting the highly systematized pro- 
cedure of expediting monthly bills. 

After research on the problem, 
Pacific Telephone decided to use 
pressure-sensitive, self-sticking 
Archer contact labels. The company 
adopted a bright red label with the 
message “About % of this bill is 
Federal Excise Tax” and spotted it 
on the face of each phone bill. 

Using the Archer self-sticking 
labels and dispensers permitted 
Pacific Telephone accounting depart- 
ment personnel to handle the opera- 
tion easily. Fifty dispensers were 
leased to Pacific Telephone by Ar- 
cher. The program was jointly han- 
dled by Pacific Telephone’s public re- 
lations department and Archer Label 
Co. representatives. 44 


Book Describes 160 Ways 
To Use Automatic Typing 


Based on a series of surveys among 


Auto-Typist users, a booklet by 
American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
(Chicago), manufacturer of equip- 
ment for automatic typing of person- 
alized correspondence, describes 160 
different ways automatic typing can 
be used by institutions, business and 
industry. 

The book, which is designed to 
show how automatic typing can cut 
correspondence and typing costs, lists 
the names of companies now using 
the equipment, along with comments 
by many of them. The book is divided 
into such classifications as manufac- 
turers, banks, publishers, medical, 
etc. 


For your copy circle No. 232 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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Manual Describes Ten 
Mailing Carton Types 


Ten different types of cartons, de- 
signed to mail a wide variety of 
items ranging from catalogs to un- 
wieldy samples, are described and 
illustrated in “The Mailing Manual” 
issued by Calumet Carton Co. 
(Homewood, Ill.). In addition the 
manual contains valuable general 
information on postal regulations, 
tips on how to choose the right car- 
ton and examples of how typical 
mailing problems were solved. 

One of the most unique mailers 
described in the manual is the Stay- 
Flat Mailer. The mailer is a heavy 
cardboard container, resembling a 
large brown envelope, devised by 
the company for mailing flat objects 
such as certificates, photographs, 
artwork, etc. The cardboard com- 
position of the envelope protects the 
contents from bending or folding in 
the mails and eliminates the need 
for an extra cardboard stiffener. 

The stay-flat mailer has a pat- 
ented closure which eliminates the 
need of gummed tape. Since the 
closure does not require sealing, 
printed matter may be sent other 
than first class using this mailer. 

Among the other cartons described 
in the manual are: Bookfolds, de- 
signed for mailing catalogs and small 
flat books; mailing tubes and setup 
boxes, and the Security Mailer 
which gives extra protection and 
corner strength. The manual also 
describes the company’s printing, 
board coloring and labeling services. 


For your copy circle No 
Reader's Service Card 


Special Telegram Folder 
Issued by Western Union 


One way for advertising and public 
relations people to win friends and 
influence people is to keep in touch 
with them on special occasions like 
anniversaries and other important 
events. 

Western Union has prepared a 
folder listing hundreds of suggested 
messages for such occasions as open- 
ing a new store, making a speech, 
winning prizes or awards, birthdays, 
“pep” messages, elections, anniver- 
saries, engagements, bon voyage, etc. 

Included with the folder are sam- 
ple telegram forms with messages 
printed on them to show how the 
sender need only check the appro- 
priate message and address the tele- 
gram. 


For your copy circle N 234 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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ADVERTISING MEN! You'll find many 
business-building ideas .. . 


HOW sire. 
solve business problems 
WHAT «. anon 
; ter the best solution 
Y 7 pays — 
WS 8 to specify USE. eaalien 


HOW envelopes are used in mailings, 
packaging and business systems, and 
WHAT envelopes to use: you'll find 
all these in the U.S.E. “Handbook”, 
a pocket-size volume 142 pages. 


But most important to you is WHY 

. for a wrong answer here can wreck 
your plans. So — you'll be/ especially 
interested in a new 64-page book en- 
titled ““What’s in it for me?”. It runs 
like a telecast, and tells WHY U.S.E. 
Envelopes help create/ favorable im- 
pressions — WHY théy are easy to 
print — WHY they séal easily and stay 
sealed — WHY they ‘carry overloads 
securely. This booklet tells the 
story of quality-controls the never- 
ending work at U.S.E. plants and lab- 
oratories to maintain the high quality 
standards which enable us to back 
every U.S.E. Envelope with\a firm 


guarantee. / 
j alt 


“One last speedy but practiced inspection’ 


+ +a 6 is ready to help you? 


The World’s largest manufacturer of envelopes and your printer and 
envelope supplier — ready to tell you the HOW-WHAT-WHY story. Ask 


them for free copies of the U.S.E. “Handbook” 


in it for me?”. 


UNITED STATES *) 


and the booklet “What's 


E1-Al 


| ENVELOPE COMPANY Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


15 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
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Unusual Mailer .. . A Nebraska baker 
came up with this unusual direct mail piece 

one of its bread wrappers with special 
copy. 


Bread Wrapper Becomes 
Unique Mailing Piece 


A bread wrapper with part of the 
copy written in French formed a 
novel promotion mailing piece for 
Jesse Baking Co. (Grand Island, 
Neb.). The company imprinted the 
wrapper bag for its Holsum French 
bread with special sales copy, folded 
it in half, stapled it and mailed it 
to grocers and others interested in 
baked goods in the area. 

To accent the “French,” the pro- 
motion copy started with a French 
phrase and the translation—“No one 
bakes French bread like Holsum 
bakers!”—written below. The new 
bread bag, produced by Milprint Inc. 


OW! 


... the busier 
the better for 
folks who specify 
Garden City 
Envelopes 


(Milwaukee) also featured several 
recipes suggesting ways to use 
French bread. 44 


275,000 Stamps Used 


As Promotion Stunt 


$8,250 worth of three-cent stamps 
were purchased by the Los Angeles 
office of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
(Chicago) for a special promotion 
gimmick to tie in with American 
Trucking Assn.’s convention in Los 
Angeles. The stamps were part of a 
special issue commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the trucking in- 
dustry. 

The stamps were used on first day 
cover mailings for B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
and Diamond T Motor Co. Many of 
the pieces were addressed to truck- 
ing executives at the hotel rooms in 
Los Angeles. 

In order to make the stamps and 
envelopes “collector’s items,” the 
mailing had to be made the same 
day that the issue first went on sale. 
The big purchase by Donnelley was 
made 8 a.m. so that the stamps could 
be cancelled the same day. For max- 
imum value each stamp had to be 
placed 4%” from both top and right 
edges of the envelope. Donnelley as- 
signed 100 employes to the job. 44 


Direct Envelope Issues 
Guide to Use of Mails 


A complete summary of current 
postal rules and regulations is pre- 
sented in a booklet, “The Guide to 
the Use of the Mails,” produced by 
Direct Mail Envelope Co. (New 
York). Included in the booklet is a 
wide variety of helpful information 
and time and money saving hints. 

Just about every phase of postal 
regulations of interest to admen is 
covered in the booklet—even includ- 
ing how to mail a Queen Bee and 
attendants. The 30-page illustrated 
booklet lists such information as how 
to make profitable use of special re- 
duced mailing rates; how to save 
time at the post office; how to save 
time and money with commercial 
insurance; how to correct mailing 
lists; legal recognition of registered 
mail; how to use postage metered 
mail; post office untouchables; how 
to take advantage of free advertising 
space; increased results from post 
cards and rural mailing lists. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the booklet is a summary 
of important facts about direct mail 
advertising. The lists include the 
following information: 


Form of Mailing 


e The letter ranks first in impor- 
tance. 

e The most effective mailing unit 
consists of an outside envelope, a 
letter, circular, reply form, and busi- 
ness reply envelope. 


Color 


e Two-color letters 
color letters. 

e An order form printed in colored 
ink on colored paper outpulls an 
order form printed in black ink on 
white paper. 

e A two-color circular proves more 
effective than a one-color circular. 
e Colored inks on an envelope cor- 
ner card will generally do better 
than black ink. 


outpull one- 


Outside Envelopes 


e Illustrated envelopes increase re- 
turns if properly tied into the direct 


Millions of die-cut envelope blanks stacked 
on skids in skyscraper-like tiers—like those 
above—are convincing evidence of G.C.’s 
ability to produce better envelopes at re- 
alistically reasonable prices. 


mail offer. 
@ Variety in types and sizes of en- 
velopes pays in a series of mailings. 


Specialists in Envelopes and Outstanding Service 
© Correspondence & Social 
© Postage Saver & Window 
© Open Side Booklet 

e Air Mail & Business Reply 


@ Remittance 

© Special Returns 

e Open End Catalog 

© Office Uses & Mailing Reply Envelopes 
e A reply envelope produces a 
higher percentage of cash-with-order 
returns. 

|@ A reply envelope increases re- 

| sponses to a collection letter. 

|@ A reply envelope increases re- 

| sponses to a questionnaire mailing. 


THE HOUSE OF ENVELOPES...AND ENVELOPE IDEAS! 


ARDEN Ciry Envetore Co. 


3001 N. Rockwell St. © Chicago 18, Iilincis © Phone COrnelia 7-3600 
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Letters 


e A two-page letter run on two sep- 
arate sheets of paper will ordinarily 
outpull a letter run on both sides of 
one sheet. 

e A separate letter with a circular 
will generally do better than a com- 
bination letter and circular. 

e A form letter with an effective 
running headline will ordinarily do 
as well as a filled-in letter. 

e Underscoring pertinent sentences 
and phrases usually increases results 
slightly. 

e A time limit for replying, where 
practical, usually increases returns. 
e A two-page letter ordinarily out- 
pulls a one-page letter. 

e The offer of a premium or special 
inducement ordinarily increases re- 
turns. 

e Authentic testimonials in a sales 
letter increase the pull. 


Postage 
e Third class mail ordinarily pulls 
as well as first class mail. 
e Postage meter pulls better than 
postage stamps. 
e Printed indicia does as well as a 
postage meter. 


Letterheads 

e Specially designed letterheads, 
tailored to fit the sales message, will 
often outpull a standard letterhead. 
e Change-of-pace in letterhead ap- 
pearance will increase response in a 
series of mailings. 

e Two-color letterheads are usually 
more effective than one-color letter- 
heads. 


Mailing Lists 


e A company’s own customer list is 
its best prospect list. 


e A list of known mail order buyers 


will ordinarily outpull a compiled 
list. 
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“All | know is the boss came around 
one day and said, ‘Charlie, what do 
you know about direct mail?’ 

| told him, and here | am!" 


February, 1954 


e Lists bearing names of individuals 
will outpull lists with firm names 
only. 

@ Mailing lists should be “cleaned” 
twice a year, on the average. 

e Telephone directories, used with- 
out discrimination, usually represent 
the poorest mailing lists. 


Circulars 
e A circular that deals specifically 
with the offer contained in the letter 
will prove more effective than a cir- 
cular of an institutional nature. 
e The cost of a full-color circular is 
warranted in the sale of food and 
home furnishings by mail. 
e A type-set circular will outpull a 
typewritten circular. 
e A reply coupon on a circular 
usually increases returns. 


Addressing 
e Hand-written addressing reduces 
returns. 
e Label-addressing is not as effec- 
tive as typewritten or 
dressing. 
e A “clean” stencil address is usually 
just as effective as typewritten ad- 
dress. 


stencil ad- 


For your 
Reader 


Personalized Direct 
Mail Service Offered 


The Deskfinder Co. (Costa Mesa, 
Cal.) has announced that it can now 
personalize direct mail materials by 
printing the name of a different in- 
dividual on each mail piece. 

The mailing pieces—blotters or 
brochures, for example—can be en- 
tirely dissimilar so long as the de- 
sign permits use of the same list of 
names. Position of the name on the 
mail piece and even the color of ink 
used can be different with 
mailing. 


each 


Because the customer’s list of in- 
dividual names first must be set on 
Linotype slugs, the company sug- 
gests that the service is economical 
only where a sustained campaign is 
planned. Once the names are set, 
however, they can be run on the 
company’s Linopress machines on 
almost any kind of paper or card- 
board stock for as little as $10 per 
thousand. Cost of 
about 5¢ a slug. 

The company furnishes a set of 
proofs of the names as each run is 
completed, giving the client an op- 
portunity to add, delete or correct 
names between printings. 

More detailed information 
samples are available. 


typesetting is 
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Veritone Company 
7701 LEHMANN COURT. CHICAGO 14, ILL., EASTGATE 7-8885 


JUST ASK FOR MARIE.. 
Call WAbash 2-8655! 


Let Marie handle your complete 
mailings — including addressographing, 
addressing, multigraphing, fill-in on 
multigraphed letters and planographing. 
Marie keeps your Mailing List up-to- 
date too and frees you from all the 
detail work. 

Direct Mail has been our business for 
25 years. We pick up your rush copy, 
give quick service, do accurate work 
and guarantee prompt delivery. 


The Liter Shop Sou 


431 S. Dearborn St. + Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Now... 


Send your Invoices 
FREE 


of 1ST class postage © 


POST-PAC INVOICE POCKET 
LABELS carry your invoices free 
of first-class postage—easily 
accessible on the outside of 
the package...saves postage 

. . saves cost and labor of 
addressing a regular shipping 
label... eliminates need of a 
packing slip...enables retailer 
to price merchandise and put 
into stock immediately. Pay- 
ment of invoice is expedited. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PUST-PAL 
POCKET LABELS 


DIVISION OF GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE CO. 
3026 FRANKLIN BLVD. 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


THE WECK 


SECRET MESSAGE 
eee 


A powerful direct-mail advertising medium. 


@ INVISIBLE PRINTED Message appears 
when card is wetted. When dry it disappears. 
Can be used again and again. 


“Has terrific impact’ * 
Send for Samples and Price List. 


WECK PROCESS CO. 


101 W. 44th St. New York 36 


MAKE ’EM LAUGH! 


Friendly prospects buy quicker. Make yours 
laugh with the ‘‘Let’s Have Better Mottoes"’ 
monthly mailings. Unusual — effective — eco- 
nomical exclusive. Write for details on your 
business letterhead. 


FREDERICK E. GYMER 
2121 E. 9 St. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
SSCHCSCOSSSSSSSSSOSEEEEEE 


New eR. jr. TRAVELING RACK 


Ten Hook-On Trays speed up print- 
Y ing, mimeographing, sorting, in- 
serting . . . keep things moving 
in the mail room. Write for folder. 


All-Purpose Metal Equipment Corp. 


261 Mill Street Rochester 14, New York 
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Give Tips on Preparing 
New Product Releases 


Do’s and don’ts of preparing new 
product releases for publication are 
presented in a lively folder pub- 
lished by American Machinist. While 
the tips are intended primarily for 
persons submitting material to 
American Machinist, the suggestions 
can be applied to nearly all types of 
new product releases. 

The folder first asks release writ- 
ers to be sure of three points: 

e That the product is in our field 
(or in the field of the publication for 
which it is intended). 

e That it is commercially available. 
e That it is new—that is, it must not 
have been on the market for more 
than six months. 


> Four do’s on preparing informa- 
tion are listed: 

1. Tell what the product is, and 
what’s new about it as distinguished 
from earlier models of the same 
product. 

2. Use simple terms where possible, 
but don’t be afraid to use technical 
language where it helps. Design fea- 
tures and specifications are of tre- 
mendous help to readers in enabling 
them to decide the usefulness of the 
product for their purposes. 

3. Give the full name and address 
of the manufacturer. If it is sold 
through a distributor, it is a good 
idea to identify him by name and 
address too. 

4. Whenever you give the price, it 
will be printed. It is one of the first 
things a reader wants to know. 


> Four do’s on photographs are in- 
cluded: 

1. Use clear 8x10” glossy photos. 
Leave some space in the picture be- 
tween the product and the edges of 
the photos. This makes it easier for 
ed‘tors to proportion the picture to 
meet varying problems of page 
make-up. 

2. The photograph should 
what’s newsworthy about 
product. If it is a small-sized part 
of a large piece of equipment, it will 
probably be best to show a closeup 
of the part. 

3. When the important new devel- 
opment is hidden, or invisible from 
the outside, it would be well to send 
a cross-section view or sketch. 

4. Pack photos with cardboard. A 
cracked or torn picture would have 
to be repaired before it could be 
reproduced. 


show 


> The following don’ts are 
gested: 

e Don’t send too many releases 
about slight changes in standard 
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Editors are mighty busy men! 


products or unimportant innovations 
which do not constitute news at all. 
@ Don’t send illustrations featuring 
beautiful girls at the expense of good 
display for the product. 
e Don’t make extravagant claims. 
The folder sparkles with cartoon 
drawings which humorously illus- 
trate the checklists and the use of 
red as a second color helps to attrac- 
tively play up the information. Cop- 
ies of the folder are available. 


For your copy circle No. 237 on t 


Reader's Service Card inside back co 


Bottled Goods by Wire 


Is New Type of Service 


The 1954 version of “Say It With 
Flowers” may be “Say It With Four 
Roses.” 

The reason is Beverage-By-Wire 
Inc. (New York) which has inaug- 
urated a new service to transmit 
gifts of bottled goods by wire to 
every state that permits the sale of 
alcoholic beverages. 

The plan, which incorporates a 
nation-wide ordering system, is ex- 
pected to overcome the difficulties 
that now exist in transporting alco- 
holic beverages because of inter-state 
trade restrictions. 

Participation in the plan, which 
the company estimates can increase 
liquor sales by millions of dollars 
annually, has been offered to 40,000 
dealers from coast to coast. Full- 
color seals for store windows will 
identify participating stores, and all 
sales and deliveries will be made in 
strict compliance with respective 
state liquor laws, the company says. 

44 
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SIGNS & IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS 


Reflectorized bumper decals are 


the key element in a new campaign for 


a leading insurance company. 


A “New Medium” Gets 
Its First Major Test 


By Dick Hodgson 
AR Managing Editor 


It was inevitable! Automobile 
bumpers the nation over have been 
taking on a “new look” during the 
past several months. Vari-colored 
strips of reflectorized material in 
all sizes and shapes have become 
almost commonplace on everything 
from hot rods to Cadillacs. 

Several local and regional adver- 
tisers have recognized this trend as 
a new advertising medium. But 
now an entire national advertising 
campaign has found its roots in this 
trend. 

The campaign was kicked off 
with a full-page, two-color ad in 
the January 8 Collier’s announcing 
a “New safety insignia for careful 
drivers only.” The insertion was the 
first in a series for State Farm In- 
surance Companies (Bloomington, 


Ill.). 


> The “new safety insignia” is an 
attractive red and white bumper 
decal emblem for State Farm’s 
policyholders. The emblem, pro- 
duced by Meyercord Co. (Chicago), 
has a Scotchlite surface that pro- 
vides an extra safety measure for 
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night driving since it is said to 
have reflecting qualities 175 times 
greater than the whitest paint. The 
surface gleams as it picks up head- 
light beams of following cars. 

Not only is the State Farm 
Scotchlite decal the first major na- 
tional advertising campaign to be 
built around the trend toward add- 
ing reflectorized materials to auto- 
mobile bumpers, but the insurance 
company quickly’ established a 
record for the largest order of its 
kind ever placed by one buyer and 
produced by a single decal manu- 
facturer. 

The initial order for one million 
of these emblems, now in the hands 
of State Farm agents, represented 
the largest single order for Scotch- 
lite ever received by Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. (St. Paul). But 
this “record” has already been 
broken. The emblem made such an 
immediate hit with agents that the 
company immediately placed a fol- 
low-up order for double the original 
quantity in order to provide the min- 
imum number required for one em- 
blem per policyholder. Subsequent 
orders will be placed to meet needs 
for new policy sales plus replace- 
ment needs. 


> The decal emblem is very much a 


part of State Farm’s over-all plan 
of operation. Actually State Farm 
is composed of three companies: 

e State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co., parent and largest of 
the State Farm group, was founded 
in 1922 by the late George J. Mec- 
herle. In 19 years it grew to first 
place in the auto insurance indus- 
try and has been there ever since. 
Today it insures three million autos. 
e State Farm Life Insurance Co., 
founded in 1929, is now ranked 
among the top ten life insurance 


all 


A 





Changing with the Times .. . State Farms emblems have 
changed along with development in automobile design. The metal 
emblem (left) grew out of an earlier design for attaching to car 
radiators. During World War II, metal shortages forced the adop- 


companies, measured by the indus- 
try standard of insurance in force. 
e State Farm Fire & Casualty Co., 
founded in 1936, has already be- 
come an important factor in the 
fire insurance industry, protecting 
property valued at over 3% billion 
dollars. 

The emblem had its origin with 
the auto company. Much of the 
success of this company is due to a 
unique plan of operation. New ap- 
plicants are charged an_ initial 
“membership fee” in addition to the 
regular premium. This fee covers 
the cost of putting the business on 
the books. After this payment, the 
applicant becomes a “member” as 
well as a policyholder. 

This membership feature has 
played an important role in the 
growth of the company. In the 
firm’s early days, the feature ap- 
pealed so strongly to the American 
“joiner” tendency that agents had 
to be cautioned against selling 
memberships to people who didn’t 
even own Cars. 


> Mr. Mecherle hit upon the em- 
blem idea, as a badge of member- 
ship, early in the firm’s growth. 
The earliest emblem was a single 
oval made of lightweight metal 
which could be fastened to the ex- 
terior of an automobile. It made its 
first appearance in 1925. 

The changes in State Farm’s em- 
blems present a good index to 
changes in automobile design. Early 
emblems were designed to be fas- 
tened to the face of car radiators. 
As automobile design advanced 
with radiators becoming covered by 
grillwork, it forced a shift of the 
emblem location from the radiator 
to the license plate. 

Despite the fact that attachment 
of the emblem to the license plate 
became increasingly difficult as car 
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design advanced to the present 
flush line contours, usage kept on 
the upswing. 

During World War II metal 
shortages, a plastic fibre substitute 
was used with surprisingly good re- 
sults. The success of this necessary 
departure from previous standards 
encouraged the search for more 
satisfactory means of presenting 
the popular badge of membership. 

Another factor caused continual 
redesigning. All of the early em- 
blems carried an illustration of an 
automobile. With the rapid changes 
in car designs, as fast as the em- 
blems were modernized, they be- 
came out-dated. In.the meantime, 
the life and fire branches of State 
Farm added emblems of their own 
and these were combined with the 
auto emblem in a triple oval em- 
blem group in triangular arrange- 
ment. The life company emblem 
used a cornucopia as its main sym- 
bol, while the fire company em- 
blem had a fireman’s hat. 


> The constant changing of em- 
blems prompted State Farm to 
search for a more stable design. 
Whitaker-Guernsey Studios (Chi- 
cago) was commissioned to rede- 
sign the emblem. A simple variation 
of the already established triple 
oval within a rectangular border 
was the result. Its acceptance fol- 
lowed exhaustive discussion and 
research .in the form of recognition 
tests and surveys. 

The new emblem carries the 
words “State Farm” at the top; “In- 
surance” at the bottom; and “Auto,” 
“Life” and “Fire” inside the three 
ovals. 

Reception of the new design was 
enthusiastic from the start and 
means of duplicating it on all of 
State Farm’s promotional materials 
were immediately explored. Head- 


tion of the second emblem, a plastic fiber substitute. The decal 
(second from right) shows the emblems of all three State Farm 
companies and established the basic format for the design used 
today. The new design is seen on the Scotchlite emblem (right). 


ing the list was the search for the 
best way of adapting it to emblems 
for members’ cars. 

Efforts to adapt Scotchlite reflec- 
tive sheeting to the emblem had 
been previously considered, but 
were shelved while redesign of the 
emblem was under way. With the 
redesigning completed, the prob- 
lem was placed in the hands of the 
Meyercord Co. The result was the 
new bumper decal. 


> With the new decal emblem in 
hand, State Farm began searching 
for the most effective way to pro- 
mote it. One basic theme immedi- 
ately presented itself. The company 
makes it a practice of seeking to 
insure only careful drivers. This 
suggested a name for the new em- 
blem—“The badge of the careful 
driver.” 

The proper location of this new 
“badge” was the next point con- 
sidered. The heavy mastic backing 
made application simple—remove 
the protective covering and simply 
press the “badge” into position. The 
obvious place to press it, the com- 
pany decided, was on the rear 
bumper, about one foot from the 
left edge. This location was se- 
lected for these reasons: 

1. Location on the rear bumper 
can provide life-saving protection if 
tail-lights fail. 

2. Placing it on the left side makes 
it prominent to drivers of following 
cars (often the only occupants of 
the cars), and outlines the left rear 
of the car for autos overtaking and 
passing. 

3. These first two reasons are valid 
not only from the safety angle, but 
give State Farm greater recogni- 
tion. Bob Bischoff of the company’s 
public relations department points 
out, “Imagine one out of every 12 
cars (in the 40 states where State 
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Farm Mutual operates) carrying 
this ‘careful driver badge.’ We be- 
lieve that’s real impact!” 

> With a considerable investment 
in the development and production 


of the emblems, State Farm decided | Advertising impact 


adequate return would come only 
through an intensive promotion ct. +0 +h 
campaign. A two-way campaign | ar a ome: 
was developed: 

e To promote recognition of the 


emblem. 


e To encourage the agency force in | GOA means top performance in com- 
its distribution. 


Mr. Bischoff explained the com- | mercial and identification signs as well 

pany’s thinking: “If we don’t tell as 24-sheets, painted bulletins and 

people what those little rectangles | spectaculars. Yes, GOA is outdoor ad- 

are that they see on bumpers all vertising; your best source for sound 

around, we’ve wasted a great deal | sign advertising. 

of money. Also, if the emblems sit | The facilities of our sign division ; 

it agents’ offices instead of being draw on the vast experience of our [a 
placed on members’ car bumpers, entire organization. Whether you need ea LE) 
we've wasted even more money.’ one sign or a thousand you can depend ms 


The promotional sain cae will on GOA for the best in original crea- 
use space in the six magazines on 


, tion and design as well as installation 

the company’s regular schedule— : 
Collier’s, Town Journal, Coun- and regular maintenance. 
try Gentleman, Successful Farm- Your nearby GOA branch office has 
ing, Progressive Farmer, California full information or write: General 
Farmer—and spots on the firm’s Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., 515 
twice-weekly Cecil Brown news- South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, IIl. 
cast over Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem during January and February. 

This national space and time 
campaign will be supplemented by 
an all-out publicity effort, direct 
mail and advertising and publicity 
on the local level by agency force 
activity. 
> State Farm has a decided advan- 
tage over many direct mail users. It 
can readily accomplish over six 
million mailings per year via pre- CHROME + NICKEL - COLORS Ry Around 
uns = noweds—capnive circulation ovelty Finishes and Simulated Wood Grains ee ; 
in a quantity seldom found outside 


Use them on your ADVERTISING 
DIRECTIONAL and POINT of SALE Signs 


THE YARDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
816 Phillips Avenue Toledo 12, Ohio 








of the insurance business. Direct 
mail pieces will feature the emblem 
and encourage its use. 

To encourage advertising and = eS =e 
publicity on the local level, State — aes aie 
Farm is making ad mats and pub- fh 195 
licity pieces available to aaa or your 
and offering them incentive re- ; ee 
wards for whatever publicity their | | M A d iL 
own ingenuity may achieve. ere an (SU 

In announcing the new emblem, 
State Farm suggested some typical Progra 
means for getting initial local-level 
publicity: , 
e Stage a little ceremony, and pre- 
sent an emblem to the mayor, or 
some other prominent public official 
insured by State Farm. 
e Present an emblem to your first 
or oldest policyholder. 
e Present a new emblem to a 
policyholder who has been using 
State Farm’s insignia for 30 years. OHIO ADVERTISING 
e Present emblems to a family with DISPLAY COMPANY 


an unusually large number of insured CINCINNATI, OHIO 
vehicles or insured drivers. 44 
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ILLUMINATED & NON-ILLUMINATED 


Ritson 
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Meyercord’s Idea Book on Point of Sale 
DECAL SIGNS 


Yours FREE . . . write for your copy today... 
The new Meyercord Decal Sign AD-visor is 
the biggest, most complete book for the field 
of Point of Sale decal signs that we've ever 
assembled .. . and we want you to have 
a copy with Meyercord’s compliments. The 
AD-visor is packed with dozens of new uses 
and new ideas for permanent Point of Sale 
decal signs with hundreds of illustrations in 
full color. You'll see how the nation’s leading 
national and regional advertisers are using 
Meyercord Decal Signs to promote famous 
brand names, product reproductions, trade- 
marks and sales producing messages. Plenty 
of potent ideas on how you may stimulate 
sales at the dealer level. Write for your FREE 
copy om your company letterhead today! 


THE MEYERCORD co. 





Dept. P-207, 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Illinois 





deal bound together. 


This is one of many applications for Topflight pressure sensitive materials. 


For merchandising combination deals, 2 for price 
of 1, enclosed premium, attached premium, and 
similar banding and advertising operations, there 
is nothing better than Topflight Tape. Printed with 
a sales message, this tape with pressure-sensitive 
adhesive sticks instantly. It is easily and quickly 
applied, saving labor costs. Available in cellophane 
or paper, Topflight adds to the appearance of your 
display, tell the sales story and keeps units of each 





| Electric Sign Design 


Competition Announced 


Ten cash prizes will be awarded 
for designs for the best electric sign 
for an existing bank in the Eighth 
Annual Electric Sign Competition, 
sponsored by the National Electric 
Sign Assn. (Chicago). The contest is 
open to anyone and contestants may 
submit as many entries as they wish. 

In order to provide an equal op- 
portunity to all entrants, an existing 
bank was selected to serve as the 
problem for contesting designers. A 
photograph, location map and speci- 
fications of this typical bank building 
are included with the contest rules. 

The awards will be made on the 
basis of the following points: 


@ Contribution to the development 
of sign design. 


e Advertising and identification 
value. 


e Practicability. 


e Architectural harmony. 

Prizes totaling $1,000 will be 
awarded as follows: First, $500; sec- 
ond, $200; third, $100; fourth, $50 and 
six honorable mentions at $25 each. 
The competition closes Jan. 31 and 
awards will be announced March 1 at 
the annual convention of the associ- 
ation in Chicago. 44 








Jopttigh 


New York 





YORK, PENNA. 


"Mellow aes Moonlight” 


CASCADE 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 





Counter Mat... This new rubber mat, 
produced by Perfo Mat & Rubber Co. for 
Cascade, was especially designed to provide 
a good working surface for retail store coun- 
ters. The surface is reportedly ideal for pack- 
age wrapping and change making. 


Produce Rubber Mat 
For Retail Counters 


A large rubber mat, designed for 
use as a counter wrapping surface, 
has been produced by Perfo Mat & 
Rubber Co. (New York). The mat 


Designed in blue, yellow and white, 
the mat advertises Cascade bourbon 
whisky. Perfo conducted tests to de- 
termine the best size and type of sur- 
face needed by retail liquor stores 
for counter service. The large mat 
provides a good surface for package 
wrapping and change making. 44 





MPANY 


Chicago 
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Mammoth .. 


. This new electric sign, reportedly the world's largest spectacular, was 


erected at the site of the Atlantic Coast Line’s Port Tampa, Fla. terminals by General Out- 
door Advertising Co. The sign can be read at a distance of more than two miles. 


Huge New Spectacular 


Erected in Florida 


A rival for the title of the “world’s 
largest spectacular” has sprung up 
in Florida—a giant new sign erected 
for the Atlantic Coast Line railroad 
in Port Tampa. In several dimen- 
sions, the sign is even larger than 
Motorola’s huge new sign on Chica- 
go’s Outer Drive (“World’s Largest 
Spectacular,” Jan. AR, page 33). 

The new Florida spectacular, which 
is readable from a distance of more 
than two miles, designates the site 
of Atlantic Coast Line terminals. 

Designed and all-steel fabricated 
at the Richmond branch of General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., the huge 
sign measures 38714’ long, 76’ high. 
Ninety-six cubic yards of concrete 
foundation support the sign’s 175- 
ton weight. Each letter in the sign 
is 1914’ high and 13’ wide. Approxi- 
mately five miles of red neon tubing 
outlines all the letters and a total 
of 69 transformers carries the elec- 
trical load. The sign is equipped 
with an astronomical clock which 
automatically turns on the lights 
when it becomes dark, regardless of 
the hour. 

The sign is situated so it can be 
read by the thousands of motorists 
who drive over the Gandy bridge, 
which connects Tampa and St. 
Petersburg. The sign attracts atten- 
tion to the Atlantic Coast Line’s 
railroad and dock facilities in the 
area. 

Turning-on ceremonies were held 
on board the railroad’s tug, Neptune, 
about a mile offshore. At nightfall, 
Atlantic’s chief engineer signaled 
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with three blasts on the tug’s whistle 
and an electrician threw the switch 
that lighted the sign. 44 


Fluorescent Letters 
Offered by Nu-Lite 


Brilliantly colored fluorescent let- 
ters for signs, adhesive backed for 
easy application, are being offered by 
Nu-Lite Signs (Cleveland). The 3” 
high sans-serif characters are avail- 
able in neon red, green and yellow. 

The letters can be applied to almost 
any surface—cardboard, wood, glass 
or they can be used on a product. 
The company also produces lami- 
nated black display boards for 
mounting the letters. 

Prices range from 5¢ per character 
on orders of a 100 characters to 3¢ 
per character on orders of more than 
3,000 characters. Samples and com- 
plete price lists are available. 


For your copy circle No. 238 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Folder Shows Product 
Identification Signs 


Sixteen examples of Vitralume 
product identification signs are il- 
lustrated and described in a new 
two-color brochure issued by Porce- 
lain Enamel Finishers (Chicago). 
The porcelain enamel signs shown 
range in size from 6x3” to 38x12” and 
identify a variety of products rang- 
ing from steam shovels to sewage 
disposal plants. The brochure also 
illustrates the high temperature 
furnace the company uses to process 
the signs. 


For your opy 


Readers Service 


CARD <> for point-of-sale material or advertising messages. 


EASILY 
\NSERTED f 


Easel or Wall hanger styles. Made of steel in any 
color Baked Enamel or Laquer. 
Also adaptable to trucks and taxicabs. 


THE YARDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Accept this this Tine 


with 52 issues of 


Advertising Age for 


less than 6¢ a week! 


Every week there appears a weekly col- 
umn in ADVERTISING AGE by James 
D. Woolf, for many years a J. Walter 
Thompson idea man—and generally rec- 
ognized as one of the nation’s top crea- 
tive admen. The most popular of his 
articles—25 of them—are available, in 
response to hundreds of requests, in the 
Handbook shown above. Mr. Woolf is 
only one of many noted authorities 

Fairfax Cone, Clyde Bedell, E. B. Weiss, 
ete.—who contribute regularly to The 
National Newspaper of Marketing. You 
can have 52 issues of AA—plus the 
Handbook as a bonus—for $3 .. . less 


than 6¢ a week! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Fill in the coupon and hurry it to us 
NOW — our supply of the Handbook is 
limited. If your checkbook isn’t handy, 


don't bother to remit now-—we’ll bill you 


later. Your money back if you're not 


fully satisfied. 


Advertising Age 

| Dept. AR2 
200 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


| Please enter my l-year (52 issues) sub- 
scription at your regular $3 price with a 
| money-back guarantee of satisfaction, and 
send to me free and postpaid Jim Woolf's 
| helpful handbook, SALESENSE IN AD 
| VERTISING. 


| Name Title 


Business 


Home 
Firm 


| City 


Address 


State 
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here you reach a 
unique buying audience 


With a circulation pattern radically different from that of 
all other advertising journals, Advertising Requirements 
serves a $3 billion buying audience of men who have never 
before had a publication devoted to their own highly spe- 
cialized interests. 

This audience consists, in general, of the production, 
promotion, and merchandising men in all advertising de- 
partments spending $25,000 or more per year, and in all 
recognized U.S. advertising agen- 
cies; the advertising managers of 
all regional and local advertisers 


Thus a man spending $1,000 in one national magazine 
can be defined as a “national” advertiser, while a brewery 
spending a hundred times that amount is considered “lo- 
cal.” Advertising Requirements goes to the brewery. 
And to the bank, the lumber yard, the bakery, the chain 
store headquarters, and so forth. It follows the dollar. 

In every advertising office of any consequence, Ad- 
vertising Requirements through its unique editoral con- 

tent, will seek out and serve that 

ae ; : man—regardless of titl——who lays 
Advertising Requirements is a natural for the : . . 

mae a S out the specifications, gets in the 

; advertising of suppliers in the following fields: : . 

who spend important money; and quotations, and signs the purchase 
the promotion managers of the lead- Paper Sigs end (Gentitieation 


orders. And so it serves those who 
p " i Printing and Binding Materials 
ing publications and broadcasting 


Premiums, Prizes, Audio and Visual Aids serve these buyers—carrying their 
stations. and Specialties Direct Advertising 


sales messages directly to the men 
‘ Shows and Exhibits Art and Photography 
The thing to understand is that 


Layout and Typography Photoengraving and who sign on the dotted line. 

Advertising Requirements follows Labeling and Packaging Plate Making Write today for detailed informa- 
iat Radio and TV Production Window and Store Displays 

the dollar, and not the definition. 


tion on circulation and rates. 


Advertising Requirements 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11 
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LABELING & PACKAGING 


-How to Create a Package 


The client presented the agency 


with a difficult problem .. . 


developing a new children’s 


clothing package which would make 


a bigger hit than the firm’s 


already successful box. 


By William J. Small 
President 
William J. Small Agency Inc. 
Boston 


“We want another package,” said 
the client. “A package that will out- 
sell even this one—if that’s possible.” 
The client was Syd _ Rosenberg, 
president of Tam O’Shanter Inc., 
manufacturers of children’s cotton 
knits. And the package was the 
clever little Book Box, which opened 
to reveal a coordinated ensemble of 
Tam O’Shanter’s basque, socks and 
matching shorts. 

“That’s a mighty big ‘if’,” I said, 
and I meant it. For the Book Box, 
and its companion package, a two- 
piece gift set, had established an 
amazing sales record. At gift sea- 
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That Will Out-Sell a 


Proven Best-Seller 


sons, buyers wrote orders for them 
almost automatically. 

As usual, there was sound reason- 
ing behind Syd’s request. As he en- 
larged upon his reasons, I couldn’t 
help but agree with him. The main 
drawback to the Book Box, he 
pointed out, was its very format. 
Since it opened and closed like a 
book, the merchandise it contained 
couldn’t be seen until the box was 
opened. 


> This proved to be no noticeable 
hindrance to sales during gift-giving 
seasons; at those times retailers 
could afford to devote sufficient 
space to displays of the opened box. 
In addition, its very novelty made 
it a natural gift item. 

However, as Syd pointed out, the 
Book Box was not particularly an 


item a mother would buy for her 
own children. As a gift, yes; for her 
own family’s use—well, it was easier 
to buy the separate Tam O’Shanter 
basque she saw on display in the 
counter case. After all, Junior only 
needs a shirt . . . and all too often 
the retailer sold only the one item, 
instead of the coordinated three he 
might have sold. 

“So it’s your problem, Bill,” Syd 
concluded. “We want a box that 
will display the merchandise—our 
stuff practically sells itself when it 
can be seen. And it’s got to be novel 
enough for gift-season selling. A 
box like that ought to beat the Book 
Box—it ought to break records all 
year round.” 





“It ought to,’ I agreed. “If we 
can do it. It won’t be easy—whip- 
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Introduction . . 


. Introducing the new ‘Round the World package to a retailer are: 


(Left to right) Tom Jardines, Tam O'Shanter sales manager; Herman Goldman, buyer for 
Hamburger's in Baltimore, and Bill Small, president of William J. Small, Tam O'Shanter's 


agency. 


ping up a little package that will be 
all things to all customers . . . and 
to all buying seasons. But we can 
try.” 


> Back at the office, we went into 
conference. Research, copy, art, pro- 
duction—our heads went together, 
and words flew thick and fast. 

Our first accomplishment was 
probably the most important one of 
all. We set up a four-point yardstick 
of standards. Any suggestion, any 
idea, any plan that did not measure 
up to that yardstick would be auto- 
matically discarded. For the new 
box must offer: 


1. Sales Appeal . . . It must appeal 
to women, who purchase more than 
90% of the Tam O’Shanters sold. 
It should be the sort of box that a 
woman will buy as a gift—and the 
sort she will buy for her own child- 
ren. And it must appeal to children 
—they exert a tremendous influence 
at the point of sale. 


2. Visibility . . . The smart and 
colorful Tam O’Shanter matched 
sets, powerful sales appeals on their 
own, must be immediately visible. 
And equal prominence must be 
given to all the items in a set— 
basque, socks and shorts must all 
be immediately visible. 


3. Display and Stock Flexibility ... 
The box must be simple and com- 
pact enough to take only a minimum 
of space in shipping and stockrooms; 
it must be uncomplicated enough to 
require no time-consuming set-up 
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on the dealer’s part; it must be at- 
tractive enough to be its own coun- 
ter display. 


4. Economy—a two-point consid- 
eration ... First, the box itself must 
be produced at a cost consonant 
with the already established allow- 
ance for packaging—a low figure, 
no matter how we looked at it. And 
secondly, it must not require special 
handling in packing—harried, busy, 
factory clerks must be able to insert 
the merchandise swiftly and neatly. 


> With these standards established, 
work began in earnest. And at this 
point, I must make a deep bow to 
the fine brains and diligent hands 
that worked hard and long on the 
problem. Everyone, from client Ro- 
senberg on down through the least 
of our own staff, pitched in—and 
produced the solution . . . the box 
that is currently breaking all Tam 
O’Shanter records for matching set 
sales. 

It was Syd Rosenberg who sug- 
gested the perfect box body—16%4 
by 912” over-all, the box had twin 
cellophane windows, each 64x76”. 
Through one window, the colorfully 
striped basque would beckon the 
customer. Through the other, match- 
ing shorts, with the striped socks 
across them, would do their part 
to clinch the sale. 

Physical standards once _ estab- 
lished, we took time out for a 
thorough study of the report made 
by research director Elbert Taitz. 
Al had been busy checking—check- 


ing the competition, checking re- 
tailers and their salespeople, check- 
ing consumers themselves. And from 
the information he gathered, ad- 
ditional—and important—factors en- 
tered into our consideration. 


> Now we were ready for the 
creative work. In long conferences 
in my office, copy chief Ellen Stern, 
and art directors Esther Savalon 
and Ben Black went to work. 
We considered, rejected, suggested, 
argued, snapped at each other— 
and finally agreed. And turned out 
the record-breaking “’Round the 
World” box. 

Ellen’s copy was a 22-line poem 
that describes clothing worn by 
children of other times and other 
lands. “. . . the Tartan kilt of Scot- 
ish Bruce . . . the Arab lad in long 
burnoose.” Commercialism rears its 
dollar-hungry head only in the last 
line: “. . . boys and girls who are 
well-dressed .. . know Tam O’Shan- 
ter is the best.” 

This was written for the back of 
the package, and for it, Esther Sava- 
lon produced a series of appealing 
little sketches, illustrating the for- 
eign youngsters in their native 
dress. The sketches encircle a large 
white globe, within which a young 
Tam O’Shanter-dressed American 
lad holds aloft a Tam O’Shanter 
pennant. 


> Artist Black designed the front 
of the box in the same mood. It 
carries only the Tam O’Shanter 
name, a globe, and compass points. 
Ben chose the background colors 
carefully, and the finished package, 
with its blue-green and gray front 
panels, attests to his care: the colors 
are bright enough to attract the 
eye—subdued enough to point up 
the vari-colored stripes that peek 
through the windows. To further 
highlight the merchandise, a narrow 
band of white appears around each 
window. 

The finished box was printed on 
No. 1 patent board in blue-green, 
black and tangerine. Ben Days of 


Initial Record-breaker . . . This “Book 
Box," developed earlier by the Small agency 
to display a complete Tam O'Shanter outfit, 
broke sales records. 
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new round-the-world gift box... 


for out-of-this-world profits i 


Tam O°SHANTER, lee 


Trade Ads .. . Tam O'Shanter launched 
the ‘Round the World package with full- 
page trade ads like the one shown above. 


these colors were used ingeniously, 
resulting in a full five-color effect. 
Finally, a coat of lacquer supplied 
a hard, sparkling finish. 


> Physical reinforcement for the 
box was obtained by the use of twin 
back-to-back partitions between the 
windows. These kept the box in 
shape and the merchandise securely 
in place. Additional strengthening 
was obtained by a special flap- 
within-flap end arrangement, and by 
the insertion of stiffeners in the 
folded garments. 

The box company that turned out 
the finished product exerted every 
care during production, and the box 
as it stands is a testimonial to their 
whole-hearted cooperation and me- 
ticulous workmanship. 

The two-piece gift set was pack- 
aged in a_ smaller, one-window 
version of the box. The same theme, 
poem, and artwork were adapted 
to the smaller size. 


> The next stage, as my fellow ad- 
vertising people well know, is prob- 
ably the most painful of all. You’ve 
turned out a package. You like it, 
the client likes it, your staff likes 
it, your family likes it. But how 
about the retailer? And how about 
his customer? 

But qualms or no, the plunge had 
to be taken. And I had faith enough 
in our sparkling new ‘Round the 
World Box to council a full pro- 
motional campaign. Client Rosen- 
berg, always an acute and astute 
merchandiser, went along with me. 
Every means at our disposal—and 
within the Tam O’Shanter budget— 
was used to generate excitement 
over the new box. 

Direct mail? Of course. Trade 
ads? Full pages in Infants’ & Child- 
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ren’s Review, The Boys’ Outfitter 
and Earnshaw’s. Consumer? Current 
and future schedules include Good 
Housekeeping, Parents’, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, The New York Times, Mc- 
Calls’, and in Canada, Weekend 
Picture Magazine, Le Patrie and 
La Presse. 

In addition to our formal cam- 
paign, we plugged away at publicity, 
and reaped a priceless harvest of 
news column plugs—the newspapers, 
business papers and several con- 
sumer magazines thought enough of 
our new box to devote considerable 
editorial attention to it. This gratuit- 
ous and powerful plus did much to 
increase the excitement over the 
box. 


> We didn’t have to wait long for 
confirmation of our faith in the new 
box. From all over the country— 
from big department stores and 
small retailers, laudatory comments 
and sales-success stories came pour- 
ing in. 

The ’Round the World Box was 
a hit! Retailers loved it . . . “because 
my customers love it.” It moved 
off the shelves at an amazing rate 

. “and this is ordinarily our slow 
season!” Mothers went for it, our 
retailers reported, in a big way: 
“They say it’s a welcome change 
from space-ship and wild animal 
cut-outs.” “They say it’s fun for the 
kids and educational, too.” “Quite 
a few women have said they intend 
to cut out the back panel to put in 
their children’s room!” 

And, best of all to our ears: “If 
they’re selling this way now, can 
you imagine what will happen at 
Christmas!” 

Other retailers have written to 
tell us of department-wide promo- 
tions being planned on the ’Round 
the World Theme. They plan to use 
toys, coloring books, stamps, and im- 
ported merchandise from the coun- 
tries depicted in windows and on 
the floor. 44 


Many Uses Of Hollander 
Labels Shown In Folder 


A multitude of label designs and 
labeling ideas are illustrated and de- 
scribed by various folders, flyers and 
samples all combined in a handy file 
folder available from Allen Hol- 
lander Co. Inc. (New York). “Able 
labels,” as the company calls them, 
can be made to almost any size and 
shape specification, and stock labels 
range from address labels to Christ- 
mas seals. 

Some of the more interesting items 
included in the literature are “Able- 
Stik” pressure sensitive labels which 


stick without wetting, advertising 
labels which can be made like minia- 
ture posters, collection labels which 
feature pictures of babies, grease 
proof labels for food packages, 
“Labelon” tape on which indelible 
messages can be written, and labels 
which are carbon backed for print- 
ing many labels at one time. 

The back page of the folder lists 
41 different types of labels offered 
by Hollander. 


For your copy circle No. 241 on the 
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Sylvania Introduces 
New Cellophane Film 


A new heavyweight, extra-dur- 
able cellophane film, especially suited 
for packaging textiles, is being pro- 
duced by the Sylvania Division, 
American Viscose Corp. The new 
film is designed to stand up under 
retail shelf and storage conditions. 

Known as Sylvania 600 MS-3 cel- 
lophane, the film is now being used 
by Cannon Mills to package its line 
of fitted sheets, flat sheets and bed- 
spreads. The film, though primarily 
created for packaging weighty items 
like blankets and sheets, can be used 
effectively for packaging smaller 
articles. 44 


Multi-color . . . This new multi-color 
Redbow nut package combines colorful eye 
appeal with product identification. Produced 
by Arvey Corp. (Chicago), the package fea- 
tures halftones that realistically depict the 
package's contents. The four-color gravure 
printing adds brilliance to the cellophane 
overwrap, and the design also provides 
space for fill in of price. 





Flavor Protection . . . This attractive 
package, designed by the Shellmar-Betner 
Division of Continental Can Co., was de- 
veloped to have added sales appeal and 
to protect the lobster flavor. The cellophane 
overwrap was roll-stock, gravure printed in 
seven colors. The overwrap helps to keep 
the lobster from dehydrating and to main- 
tain freshness. 





Marathon Film Shows 
Bacon Buying Habits 

Meat packers will have an op- 
portunity to learn exactly how their 
customers go about selecting bacon. 
Marathon Corp. (Menasha, Wis.) 
has come up with the answers in 
an unusual new film, “Inspection, 
Please!” 

The 45-minute motion picture 
features candid camera shots of 
bacon buyers in action in super- 
markets in St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Atlanta, Baltimore and 
Minneapolis. The film, produced en- 
tirely by Marathon, was shot by 
Rudy Swanson, company camera- 
man from a booth installed behind 
the self-service meat counter in each 
of the stores visited. 

Cameraman Swanson actually shot 
over 11,000’ of film, which was 
carefully analyzed by researchers 
to learn everything possible about 
the buying habits of the people 
photographed. The film was then 
edited down to 1,500’ for the projec- 
tion print, which will be shown by 
Marathon salesmen to _ interested 
groups. 


>In analyzing the original film 
footage, Marathon came up with 
some interesting statistics. They are 
based on the actions of 535 buyers 
scattered among the six supermar- 
kets visited: 

e 69.9% of the customers were wo- 
men; 16.6% men; 13.5% couples. 
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© 83.6% of the customers were over 
30. 
e The average number of packages 
handled by all shoppers was 4.3— 
women handled 4.0; men, 4.5, and 
couples, 5.9. 
@ 21.8% handled only one package; 
47.3%, two to four packages; 20.6%, 
five to nine; 8.5%, ten to nineteen, 
and 1.8%, twenty or more. 
e Shopping lists were visible in the 
hands of 7.9% of the shoppers. 
e 59.1% purchased packages of 
bacon from the top of the stack; 
34.1% from the center, 6.8% from 
the bottom. While the packages 
purchased were mostly from the top 
and center of the stack, it was 
clearly evident to the amused audi- 
ence at the premiere showing in 
Chicago that very few buyers could 
resist the impulse to dig down to the 
bottom of the stack and compare the 
hardest-to-get package with the first 
one they picked up. 
@ Only 7.6% made selections quick- 
ly; 92.4% made selections after ex- 
amination. 
> AR’s reporter, viewing the film 
at the premiere showing, also noted 
the following: 
e Only three of the hundreds of 
buyers photographed smiled while 
making their bacon selections. 
@ Only two shoppers put the pack- 
ages up to their noses and sniffed 
the contents. 
e Only two shoppers deliberately 
tore open bacon packages to give the 
contents a closer inspection. 
e Brand preference is a very im- 
portant factor in bacon buying. Buy- 
ers shown in the film had a tendency 
to limit their inspection of packages 
to a single brand, or possibly two 
brands. It appeared, however, that 
preference for a single brand was 
stronger in northern and western 
markets than in southern markets. 
44 


Tea and Crumpets Theme .. . Federal! 
Sweets & Biscuit Co. (Clifton, N. J.), market- 
ing a new selection of cookies, wanted to 
subtly suggest their use with afternoon tea. 
The company asked Robert Gair Co. (New 
York) to design a package with a “British” 
look. The result was this package featuring 
full-color photographs of the biscuit assort- 
ment, emphasizing the words “English Style 
Assorted Biscuits’ and embellished with a 
crest. 


Upside Down... These unusual bags, 
produced for Moog Piston Ring Co. (St. 
Louis), do three jobs—protect reconditioned 
pistons, advertise the Moog name and by 
providing space for imprint, advertise deal- 
er's name. Manufactured by Central States 
Paper and Bag Co. (St. Louis), the bags are 
actually printed ‘upside down.’ Copy is 
right side up when bag opening is at the 
bottom so that the message can be read 
when it is slipped over the top of piston 
for delivery. Bags are white kraft paper, 
printed in bright blue. 





Weyerhaeuser Introduces 
New Container Material 


A new heavy duty container ma- 
terial named Ply-Veneer has been 
introduced by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. (Tacoma, Wash.). Made 
of Douglas fir wood laminated be- 
tween two sheets of kraft container 
board, Ply-Veneer is especially de- 
signed as a rugged and durable box 
material. 

The new material is available in 
cleated or uncleated rectangular 
boxes, drums and cylinders, con- 
tainer shells, pallet boxes and in 
panel stock and box parts. It is being 
produced in thickness ranging from 
1/10” to 3/16” faced with 42 lb. or 
90 lb. kraft container board. It is 
obtainable in standard sheet sizes 
of 48” width in 8, 10 and 12 foot 
lengths. Longer lengths are avail- 
able on special order. 

Samples and an illustrated cir- 
cular describing Ply-Veneer are 
being offered by the company. 


For your copy circle No. 240 on the 
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Offer Plan To Improve 
Vinyl Plastic Products 


In an effort to develop higher 
quality in vinyl plastic products, an 
integrated program of manufacture, 
design and conversion was devel- 
oped which will be offered to fabri- 
cators of vinyl finished goods. The 
program is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of the Plastic Division 
of the Monsanto Chemical Co., New 
York designers John and Earline 
Brice, and the Jason Corp. (Ho- 
boken, N. J.). 44 
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Try Putting 


PREMIUMS, PRIZES & SPECIALTIES 


Romance 


Into Your Premiums 


By James V. O’Gara 


Next time you try a premium 
offer, take a leaf from the book of 
Duane Jones and try building a bit 
of romance into your gimmick. Mr. 
Jones should know. In one six-year 
period his premiums brought in 
more than 47,000,000 box tops and 
won him the sobriquet of “Box Top 
King.” 

Back about 1939, the head of the 
Duane Jones Co., who more recently 
has been a central figure in the 
“conspiracy” case that rocked the 
advertising world, came up with a 
bracelet premium for a cleanser cli- 
ent. But this was a bracelet with a 
difference. A romantic difference 
that brought 408,000 requests in one 
ten-day period on one radio net- 
work. 

The attractiveness of the Jones 
bracelet was the fact that it was “a 
genuine Blarney stone charm brace- 
let.” As Mr. Jones recalls, “Every- 
one has heard of Blarney Castle. So 
we told our radio listeners they 
could kiss the Blarney stone without 
having to make the trip to Ireland.” 


> Mr. Jones, who earlier had the 
foresight to acquire six tons of Blar- 
ney stone, was able to produce the 
bracelets for 16¢ each, plus 20% tax. 
Since the public paid 25¢ for each 
bracelet, plus a cleanser package 
label, the desirable premium was 
self-liquidating. 

Research subsequently showed that 
the premium deal cost the cleanser 
company about 32¢ to get a steady 
new user of its product. But since a 


promotions. 
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steady user consumed the item at 
the rate of a case a year, and the 
company realized an 85¢ profit on a 
case, the promotion was a money 
maker. As Mr. Jones puts it: “Spend- 
ing 32¢ to get 85¢ back just proves 
my theory that we’re not so much in 
the business of advertising as we are 
in the business of simple arithmetic.” 

Not all of the six tons of Blarney 
stone owned by the Jones Co. was 
used up in the bracelet offer. So 
when a national distiller went fish- 
ing for an idea that would hypo the 
distribution of one of its whisky 
brands in Boston and New England, 
Mr. Jones was ready. 

He simply went to a costume 
jeweler and made a deal whereby 
the romantic stone, rounded and 
polished, would be set in a hand- 
























































His success with premiums has won for adman Duane 
Jones the title of ‘‘Boxtop King’’ . . . In this article he 
reveals some of the secrets behind successful premium 





some man’s ring. He paid $3.70 each 
for the finished premium, and offered 
the item to every bartender in that 
part of the country—knowing that 
they were predominantly Irish. To 
get the gift ring, of course, the bar 
would obligingly order ten cases of 
the whisky. The Jones approach re- 
sulted in the quick sale of more than 
60,000 cases. “It was one of that dis- 
tiller’s most successful promotions,” 
Mr. Jones recalls. Shortly after, he 
also remembers, the government 
issued a cease-and-desist order on 
the ground that no incentive can be 
offered to prospective liquor pur- 
chasers. 


> When Mr. Jones initiated the first 
flower seed offer ever made on the 
air (for Super Suds), radio listen- 
































Box Top King . . . Duane Jones examines some of the premiums that he initiated. His 


premium promotions have been so highly successful that he has won the title of 
King.’ Mr. Jones has been busy putting “romance 


past 15 years. 


ers were told of the joys of “a Holly- 
wood flower garden” and urged to 
“srow the same flowers the stars 
do.” Later, when a chrysanthemum 
plant offer tailed off from 200,000 re- 
quests to 100,000 the second time 
around, Mr. Jones got in contact 
with Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who 
was then in New York. With her 
permission, he then offered “Madame 
Chiang chrysanthemums—the same 
flowers she grows in her gardens in 
China.” In this guise, the premium 
brought 300,000 calls. 

After the people of England had 
presented General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower with a “Freedom Sword,” 
Mr. Jones succeeded in getting per- 
mission from the Pentagon to repro- 
duce the award in the form of a 
lapel pin. One network got 400,000 
calls for it in four days. Made from 
colored glass and brass plated with 
gold, the premium cost a soap client 
16¢. It was liquidated for 25¢. The 
Eisenhower sword did so well, in 
fact, that Jones subsequently fol- 
lowed up with sword earrings, which 
pulled almost equally well. 


> Mr. Jones believes there are two 
classes into which premiums fall: the 
eye-minded (like can openers and 
knife sharpeners) which sell by way 
of illustration on the printed page. 
The second kind, the ear-minded, 
need only a _ broadcast sell. His 
Blarney stone and Freedom Sword 
fit into this category because most 
people have heard of Blarney Castle 
and Eisenhower. 
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Box Top 
into the premium business for the 


In addition to building the ro- 
mance factor into a premium, Mr. 
Jones advises a one-coin proposition, 
preferably a 25¢ piece. While he has 
had experience with 50¢ and $1 of- 
fers, Mr. Jones has enjoyed most 


success with 25¢ items. 

“People don’t like to send in two 
or more coins,’ he says. When he 
took part in the first nylon hosiery 
premium ever offered, the public 
was asked to mail in 35¢. “It 
flopped,” Mr. Jones recalls, adding 
that he advised the client to revise 
the offer to three pairs of stockings 
for $1. “This arrangement outpulled 
the first by about three-to-one.” 


Eye-Minded & Ear-Minded .. . Mr. 
Jones believes that premiums fall into two 
classes—eye-minded and ear-minded. Steak 
knives (above) are an example of the eye- 
minded—they sell best by way of illustration 
on the printed page. The Eisenhower sword 
pin and earrings are ear-minded—they 
needed only a broadcast sell. 


Another point Mr. Jones makes is 
that the premium offer should be 
built up in the public mind as having 
a value of $1 or $2. “Then when you 
offer it for 25¢ and a box top you 
succeed in getting across the idea 
that it’s a bargain. And who doesn’t 
like a bargain?” 


> The successful premium has still 
another characteristic, according to 
Mr. Jones. “It must have universal 
appeal; it must be an item everybody 
could buy. In short, don’t offer a 
hunting knife unless your medium is 
an outdoor magazine.” One more 
piece of advice: “Make sure your 
premium is easy to mail.” 

Mr. Jones always makes it a point 
to deal with an established produc- 
tion firm when he’s working on a 
premium. And he always gets his 
prices in advance from prospective 
producers. As far as media go, he is 
partial to print and radio. “There 
have been few big premium suc- 
cesses on tv except in the big metro- 
politan areas,” he says. “In these 
areas you can buy circulation at less 
than $1 a thousand, but in Omaha, 
say, you might pay $3 or $4 a 
thousand.” 

He advises wariness when it comes 
to contests and prizes. “The people 
who don’t win are likely to be re- 
sentful and your client may suffer. 
But where you think you have to 
use a contest, at least make sure it 
doesn’t require too much effort.” 


> Mr. Jones, who attributes much of 
the success of his agency in jumping 
from $1,200,000 in billings to the 
neighborhood of $14,000,000 to the 
attraction of his premiums, recently 
had another experience which 
proved to him the value of romance. 

A current client, National Selected 
Products, which turns out 7-Minit 
pie crust, 7-Minit pies and 7-Minit 
Fluffy Frosting, wanted to offer the 
public a one dollar bill in exchange 
for seven box tops. “This was a cost- 
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Quick Packaging . . . Another of Mr. 
Jones’ theories is that premiums must be 
easily and quickly packaged like the Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek chrysanthemum bulbs. 


ly setup,” Mr. Jones says, “but it had 
good potential pulling power.” But 
Mr. Jones argued that if the client 
was willing to give a dollar away, the 
client should romanticize the premi- 
um by offering “A Lucky Silver 
Dollar.” This approach, to Mr. 
Jones’ way of thinking, would have 
tremendous appeal to kids, who 
obviously influence their parents’ 
choices in purchasing. 

“We ran the offer in markets 
where we were not terribly strong,” 
says Mr. Jones, “as a device to get 
added distribution. It went to beat 
the band, and the client is happy 
with the whole thing.” 44 


Match Book Contest 
Entries Due Feb. 15 


Entries for the Match Industry 
Information Bureau’s second annual 
award program for distinguished use 
of book matches must be submitted 
by Feb. 15. 

Entries will be classified into 60 
different groups from advertising 
agencies through railroads to wom- 
en’s apparel and judging will be on 
the basis of design and effectiveness 
for the advertiser, without consid- 
eration of costliness, quantity or 
method of distribution. 

More than 257,000 companies—one 
out of every 15 American business 
establishments—are eligible to enter 
the contest, according to the bureau. 
All match books distributed during 
the 1953 calendar year are eligible. 


> The purpose of the competition is 
to provide a yardstick of effective- 
ness in match book design for ad- 
vertisers, and as was done last year, 
the match industry will prepare a 
“guide” book based on the findings 
of the judges. Copies of last year’s 
“suide” book are now available 
without obligation. 
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The entry form is in the shape of 
an 82x11” match book with a fold- 
over bottom flap simulating the 
striking portion of an authentic 
match book. Perforations on the 
back cover of the simulated match 
book are arranged for entrants to 
submit three samples of their en- 
tries. The entry form was designed 
by Charles Bauer Jr., art director, 
Selvage, Lee & Chase, the bureau’s 
public relations consultant. 

There is no obligation involved in 
submitting entries and either the 
advertiser or his agency may file 
the entry form. 


> In addition to the regular awards 
—bronze “Joshua” plaques, named 
for Joshua Pusey, inventor of the 
match book—there will be special 
awards for packets or containers 
used by some advertisers to dis- 
tribute from four to 25 match books 
to a single prospect. 

Match companies sponsoring the 
awards program include D. D. Bean 
& Sons Co., Diamond Match Co., 
Lion Match Co., Maryland Match 
Co., National Match Book Advertis- 
ing Inc. and Universal Match Corp. 

Copies of the entry form may be 
obtained from the Match Industry 
Information Bureau, 1 East 43rd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 44 


Fireproof Premium .. . This plastic fire- 
proof apron is a new promotional giveaway 
item for Chambers (Shelbyville, Ind.). The 
aprons, which are designed to resemble 
cotton pique, have pictures of Chambers’ 
gas ranges imprinted on the pockets. They 
are being offered in yellow, blue and green. 
Chambers is sending its dealers and distrib- 
utors the premiums for a variety of uses 
such as giveaways at cooking schools, con- 
ventions, home demonstrations and to audi- 
ences attending store demonstrations. 


GET ACTION WITH 
THIS ATTRACTION! 


15c per set 
in give-away 
package 
17c¢ per set 
in mailing 
carton 


Useful kitchen premiums have proved their 
sales-building appeal time and time again 
—and Campbell's 3 piece plastic set tops 
‘em all for real pulling power at low cost! 


Bright colors! Embossed capacities on 
Spoon handles! Kitchen Scoop is big ¥% 
cup size! Six inch Scraper is solid plastic 
and pliable! 

Sets packaged for give-away or mailing. 
Free samples. Prompt action. Write today! 


W. E. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Phone MElrose 2629 
Dept. 1, 32 N. Western Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio 


z 


Shas 
Balloons 


ey 


Smart Makers of Shoes 
Use Balloons to... 


@ Get kids and parents into 
dealers’ stores 


@ Boost their brand with 
dealers as decorations, 
give-aways 


Because 


PIONEER Qualatex Balloons 


are eee 
@ Floating Billboards that advertise and 
sell wherever they go 


@ Colorful, easy to use,yet 
inexpensive 


@ Loaded with real toy value 


rh Cir 

PF Groasanieed by > 

Good Heusshooping 
ras AovcaTrsid at 


Write today to... 


& ON GNR 


i aioe *« CIONEER meee 


Cat ef eT ~ bay Road ", were, pe 


Get ideas, samples 
and imprint 
information from 
our Premium Dept. 
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Orchids For Carpets . 


. . Small artificial orchid corsage (center) bears an invitation to 


purchasers of Wunda Luxe carpets to receive a real orchid free at their local florist. Reverse 
side of the card (lower right) is filled out by a Wunda Luxe retailer and mailed, along with 
the artificial orchid, to the customer who, in turn, hands it to the florist. Card (lower left) is 
enclosed in florist's corsage. A similar plan brings a boxed artificial carnation (upper left) 
to purchasers of Wunda Loom rugs and entitles the customer to a carnation corsage with 


the compliments of the local Belrug retailer. 


Orchids Given Buyers 


OF Belrug Wunda Rugs 


A new promotion which consists 
of giving away orchid and carnation 
corsages to carpet purchasers, has 
been initiated by Belrug Mills Inc. 
(Greenville, S. C.), makers of Wun- 
da carpets. Each of the company’s 
retail dealers will work in cooper- 
ation with a local florist to present 
orchids to purchasers of Wunda 
Luxe carpets and carnations to pur- 
chasers of Wunda Loom rugs. 

Shortly after a Belrug dealer com- 
pletes a Wunda Luxe carpet instal- 
lation, he mails an attractively boxed 


imitation orchid to the customer. It 
is suitable for a lapel pin or small 
ornament. An enclosed card invites 
the customer to receive, on the date 
of her choice, a real orchid corsage 
from a local florist with compliments 
of the dealer. This card is presented 
by the customer to the florist. A 
similar plan has been arranged for 
Wunda Loom customers, who re- 
ceive carnations. 

For this promotion, Belrug Mills 
supplies the dealer with a complete 
package consisting of artificial flow- 
er, acetate florist box, colored rib- 
bon, enclosure card and mailing car- 
ton. The dealer makes his own ar- 
rangements with a local florist for 


Sales Go 


When You Advertise 
with 


TOY BALLOONS 


Imprinted with advertising copy 


Send for prices and more information to 


TOY BALLOON COMPANY 


204 E. 38th St., New York 14, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-3803 
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delivery of the corsages. A small 
card is also supplied to the dealer 
for inserting in the florist’s corsage. 
Presentation of the corsages will 
not be advertised but will be kept 
as a surprise for customers. Accord- 
ing to the company, the plan has al- 
ready been accepted by many Bel- 
rug dealers as an excellent method 
of building good will and prestige 
for their stores. The dealers also feel 
the flowers will promote word-of- 
mouth advertising and will effect 
additional sales of Wunda carpeting. 
44 


Norge Distributor Uses 
Contest to Spark Sales 


A soft-drink guessing contest, 
with a Norge appliance and a 
month’s supply of Coca-Cola as the 
prizes, scored a sales success for the 
Hopkins Equipment Co., Norge dis- 
tributors in Atlanta. 

David H. Kutner, advertising and 
public relations director for Norge, 
reported that the 15 dealers who 
participated in the two-week contest 
had “unusually heavy sales.” 

From 400 to 1,600 contestants reg- 
istered at each store, sampled Coca- 
Cola and then guessed the number 
of coke bottles stacked in a Norge 
refrigerator. Each winner received 
his choice of a Norge appliance and 
12 cases of coke. Runners-up won 
$25 toward the purchase of any 
Norge appliance. A one-month sup- 
ply of coke was given with each 
Norge purchase during the promo- 
tion. 

In registering, contestants listed 
the Norge appliance wanted as a 
prize. Dealers then used the entry 
blanks for sales leads. 44 


Folder Describes Green 
Duck Specialty Items 


Embiems to wear in buttonholes 
or lapels, nameplates for industrial 
machinery, convention badges, cel- 
luloid buttons for pencil clips, pocket 
mirrors, ete.—-these and nearly 150 
more different kinds of metal em- 
blems, lithographed products and 
embossed specialties are pictured in 
a folder by Green Duck Metal 
Stamping Co. (Chicago). 

The pictured products represent 
a seemingly endless variety of 
shapes, sizes and designs possible in 
this kind of specialty. 

The reverse side of the folder in- 
cludes photographs of the company’s 
tool and die shop, lithographing 
press, plating and stamping opera- 
tions and other departments. 


For your copy circle No. 209 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Advertising Requirements 





Coming Conventions 


MARCH 
1-3 


15-19 


17-20 
25-27 


29-31 
30-April 1 


APRIL 
1-3 
3-4 


5-8 


9-11 
20-22 


AUGUST 
1-4 


8-11 


8-Sept. 3 


Nat'l Electric Sign Assn—Conrad 
Hilton Hotel—Chicago 

Master Photo Dealers and Finish- 
ers Assn—Conrad Hilton Hotel— 
Chicago 

Assn of Nat’l Advertisers—The 
Homestead—Hot Springs, Va. 

Nat’l Audio-Visual Assn., Western 
conference—Hotel El Rancho— 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Nat’l Paper Trade Assn—Waldorf 
Astoria—New York City 

Point-of-Purchase Advertising In- 
= Statler—New York 
ity 


Film Council of America—Conrad 
Hilton—Chicago 

Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, spring meeting 
—Hotel Dennis—Atlantic City 

American Management Assn — 
packaging conference—Auditori- 
um—Atlantic City 

American Assn of Advertising 
Agencies — The Greenbrier — 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Southern Graphic Arts Assn—An- 
gibilt—Orlando, Fla. 

Assn of Better Business Bureaus— 
40th annual conference—Fair- 
mont Hotel—San Francisco, Cal. 

Advertising Trades Institute—Sales 
Aids Show—The Biltmore—New 
York 

Nat’l Paper Box Manufacturers 
Assn—Drake Hotel—Chicago 

Nat’l Assn Radio & TV Broadcast- 
ers—Chicago 


Associated Business Publications— 
Hot Springs, Va. 

Magazine Publishers Assn, 35th 
annual meeting—The Greenbrier 
—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nat’l Assn of Litho Clubs—Bilt- 
more Hotel—New York 

Lithographers Nat’l Assn Inc.— 
The Greenbrier—White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Nat’l Industrial Advertisers Assn 
—Sheraton Mt. Royal Hotel— 
Montreal 

Advertising Federation of America 
—Statler Hotel—Boston 

American College Public Relations 
Assn — Hotel Roosevelt — New 
York City 

Advertising Assn of the West, 
— convention—Salt Lake 

ity 


International Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Assn—University of Colora- 
do—Boulder, Col. 

Nat’l Wooden Box Assn—summer 
meeting—Sun Valley, Ida. 

American Trade Assn Executives 
—Atlantic City, N. J. 


Nat’l Audio-Visual Assn—Conven- 
tion and Trade Show—Sherman 
Hotel—Chicago 

International Printers Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild—Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel—Philadelphia 

Photographers’ Assn of America— 
Conrad Hilton—Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 


9-11 
19-22 
26-29 


OCTOBER 
5-9 


9-12 
11-13 
13-15 
28-30 
28-Nov. 1 


Nat’l Paper Assn—Conrad Hilton 
—Chicago 

Advertising Specialty National 
Assn—Palmer House—Chicago 

Life Insurance Advertisers Assn— 


Sheraton-Gibson Hotel—Cincin- 
nati 


Photographic Society of America 
Chicago 

Mail Advertising Service Assn— 
Hotel Statler—Boston 

American Photoengravers Assn— 
Hotel Jefferson—St. Louis 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn— 
Assn—Hotel Statler—Boston 

Advertising Typographers Assn of 
America, Inc.—Miami Beach, Fla. 

Int’l Assn of Electrotypers & Ste- 
reotypers, Inc.—The Greenbrier 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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Direct Advertising 


KEEP IN TOUCH 


with CUSTOMERS and PROSPECTS 
EVERY MONTH 


ADAGE — 


3%" x 5} 


MAILING cans 
Printed One 
Side 


4 
SUBJECTS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


YOUR IMPRINT FREE 


Company - address - phone - line of business 
500 for $13.00. 1,000 for $21.00 


Send for FREE samples and prices on 
quantities of 50 and up. 


ADAGE COMPANY, Howell, Mich. 





P-O-P Signs & Displays 


al ) 
Wamberger 20) Grilles Cheese 20 


Ham & Cheese 35) 


Cheeseburger 20) 
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ed lors Saad 8) 
Ba-te-te =) . ' 
Beast Beef 3) 


») 
Baked Haw tacos & Tomato 25) 





wows pened CRRANTEIey agape BOARD 


PROCESSE FACE ROME FRAME 
at PLAY SPACE AND KEEPS IT 


MIRRO-PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 





Typographers 


Why it pays 


TO HAVE IT set? 


A HANDY PAMPHLET of before-and- 
after ads to take out with you when 
JAY P making that call. It’s yours if asked_ 


WALK advertising typography 


11 E. HUBBARD, CHICAGO 11 © MOhawk 4-6134 





Photos - Prints 
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| eRe TSA Thi MAJOR 


UmnnkaAim PHOTO CO. 
ed 1210 N. CLARK ST. 
| aay CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


and price list Michigan 2-5651 


Ces ood 


Photo Enlargements 


GIANT ENLARGEMENTS 


for exhibits, homes, offices and displays 


SPOT-LITE STUDIOS 
455 West 45th Street, New York 36 


Circle 5-9085 
Photo-Reporting 


PHOTO-REPORTS 
ON PRODUCT APPLICATIONS 


Nationwide organization of 500 capable 

Photo-Reporters provides effective way to ob- 

tain on-location photos, reports and releases 

for advertising, editorial and research purposes. 
For more information write or phone 


SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERVICE 
38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 





Color Prints 


PT TTear aa 


ACCURATE/ 





Te a ees 










Need 100 to 10,000 natural color 
prints from Kodachrome or art 
copy? Write GEM for samples and 
AMAZING LOW PRICES. Low quo- 
tations, too, on full color brochures, 
mailers, post cards. 


cr ae a oe 


| MILWAUKEE 4, WIS 


These small space advertisements 


are being read by an audience of 21,000, com- 


posed of National Advertisers, Advertising Agencies, 


Regional and Local Advertisers and Media Promotion 


Managers. 


Do you have a service or a product to sell to this 
$3,000,000,000 market? Here are the rates: 


96 








12 times 


Send your copy and instructions to start 





@ DEALER HELP MATS 


@ NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MATS 
e@ cUuTS 
@ STEREOS 


@ Quality 
@ Service 
@ Dependability 


HArrison 7-1564 


727 S. Dearborn Chicago 


MONARCH 
MATRIX & STEREOTYPE 
Cco., INC. 





Photogravure 


eT “ apt” -6950 





wales colors 


aes fs 
_Gibert william perry 


Phabfelalin TM cl 


4b WEST SUPERIOR STREET-CHICAGO «10 - ILLINOIS 






Prairie tr ae 


Special Services 


A New Service! 
HOW-TO-DO-IT 

Photos - Drawings - Copy 
Dealing with 


Building Materials - 
Home Equipment 


Tools - 


To help the home handy man and the 


professional use your products to his and 
your best advantage. Material prepared 
according to your specifications and 
needs by skilled craftsmen combined with 
editorial talent backed by 15 years’ ex- 
perience. Write today! 


HOW-TO-DO-IT ASSOCIATES 


P.O. Box 245 Geneva, Ill. 


6 times 
$57 
38 40 
19 20 


with the 


March issue today. Forms close February 1st. 
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* Send for these helpful selling tools 


201 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Unusual Typefaces 

.--the European touch in nearly every 
style of type used in advertising. 

(Page 50) 
202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Graphic Arts Tour 
-.-complete details on graphic arts and 
two other tours of Europe to be sponsored 
this summer by American Artist maga- 


zine. (Page 50) 
203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Multi-Tone Lettering 


..-booklet illustrates process and avail- 
able styles of two- and three-tone lettering 
effects for headings, captions, slogans, 
trademarks, etc. (Page 49) 
204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New Roman Typeface 

..-American Type Founders introduces 
Whitehall, a new typeface suitable for 
either display work or hand-set text mat- 
ter, and recommended for offset reproduc- 
tion. (Page 49) 
205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Copyfiitting Problem Solutions 

..-basic information about determining 
the typeset area of any given quantity of 
copy is given in this booklet which ex- 
plains the mathematics of the character- 
per-pica system. (Page 50) 
206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Some New Wide Types 

--.-among the Swiss typefaces shown in 
this booklet, admen will be interested in 
many showing the “wide” characteristics 
much in vogue today. (Page S50) 


.--color selection wall chart incorporates 
57 color swatch samples of silk screen 
enamels and inks. (Page 68) 
208 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Speedy Loose-Leaf Binders 
---details on custom-made binders for 
catalogs, manuals and other thick filler 
material. Design reduces sheet tearing, 
increases service life of filler material. 
(Page 70) 
208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Emblems, badges, specialties 
---more than 150 different kinds of em- 
blems for buttonholes, nameplates, con- 
vention badges, pencil clips, etc. are 
shown in various shapes and sizes in 
Green Duck booklet. (Page 94) 
21G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Economical Full-Color Prints 


»».new process makes it possible to uti- 
lize full-color prints for salesmen’s port- 
folios, sales aids, as dealer displays, for 
introducing new products, ete. (Page 40) 


211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 






213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tips on Using Photographs 
...illustrated booklet tells how to use 
commercial photos, offers tips on mount- 
ing prints, suggestions for using photo- 
stats and provides other useful informa- 
tion. (Page 39) 
214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Labels to Reduce Postage 

..-Gaw-O'Hara folder explains postal 
ruling, describes label which permits at- 
taching invoice to package without pay- 
ment of first class postage. (Page 30) 


2185/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Heat Seal Labels Described 
.+++--how manufacturers use labels and 
the general subject of heat seal paper 
are covered in this booklet designed for 
management, sales, purchasing and pro- 
duction men and purchasing agents. 
(Page 30) 


216/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Nine Types of Display Racks 
..-illustrated folder pictures wire display 
tacks for cigaret cartons, magazines, 
sheets, seeds, etc. (Page 35) 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


2202 


Please send me the followin 


201 202 203 204 205 206 
207 208 209 210 211 212 
213 214 215 216 217 218 
219 220 221 222 223 224 
225 226 227 228 229 230 
231 232 233 234 235 236 
237 238 239 240 241 




















Postage 
Will be Paid 
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list of art supplies, prices, detailed de- 
scriptions and illustrations of items avail- 
Catalog of Art Materials 

..-new Craftint catalog gives complete 
217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
able from the company. (Page 42) 


218/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Camera is Useful 

In Art Departments 

.»-booklet describes Fotomaster camera 

which reproportions, italicizes, outlines, 

curves, shades or puts into ive 

blocks of copy, etc. (Page 42) 


219/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


ice time on tv stations throughout the 
country is described in brochure. 


(Page 45) 
220/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Use Any Standard Recorder 
With This 


Message-Repeater 
...Audio-Vendor contains magnetic tape 
magazine that fits any standard tape re- 
corder, is adapted for use at point of pur- 
chase, trade shows, etc. (Page 54) 


* Please print or type information below 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


PRODUCTS SOLD 


CITY & ZONE 


* Note inquiries for items listed 
not serviced beyond May 15, 1954. 


Postage Stamp 
Ni 


Machine for Burning in Printing Plates 

-».the Lacey-Luci Platemaker — Photo- 
Kopier burns in pre-sensitized plates, 
makes contact and reflex negatives and 
photocopies. Can be used as a light ta- 
ble for stripping and positioning nega- 
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.-.-illustrations and descriptions of new 
ideas in illustration, layout, retouching 
techniques, package design, etc. provided 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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221/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brieicase-Size Projector 

...portable sound slidefilm projector fits 
briefcase-size container, uses 

records to provide 22-minute sales presen- 

(Page ye 56) 


222/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Standard Stereo Viewer 

... 8elf-mailing stereo viewer accepts any 
standard stereo slide, either glass or card- 
board mounted. (Page 56) 


223/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Panascope Stereo Viewer 

l¥%¢ under third class permit. Stereo 
viewer has precision lenses. (Page 56) 


224/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Portable Tape Recorder 

..-tape recorder weighs less than 13 
pounds, is designed to record two hours 
from battery power without recharging. 
It is equipped for recording, playback, 
erasing, monitoring and 


g with 
all facilities in a single unit. 


(Page 57) 
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Addressee 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. $5, Sec. 34.9, P. L. & B., Chicago, DL 





Recders’ Service Dept. 


200 East Illinois St., 


Chicago 11, Hil. 
Readers’ Service Dept. 
2202 — 
Please send me the following: 


TITLE 
203 204 205 206 


209 210 211 212 
215 216 217 218 





COMPANY 








ADDRESS 


CITY & ZONE 


PRODUCTS SOLD 


225/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


lists, sales manuals, annual reports, etc. 
(Page 70) 


226/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Portable Arc Lamp 

..-folder describes portable are lamp for 
use with pre-sensitized plates and photo- 
graphic silk screen stencils. (Page 62) 


227/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Simple Method for Proofing 

Any Size Newspaper Mat 
..-inexpensive method of pulling proofs 
of newspaper mats anywhere from one- 
column, 1” to full-page size without ink 
or proof press. (Page 63) 


228/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Portable Display Background 

ground for store windows, special product 
promotions, shows, etc. can be set up in 


20 minutes; weight packed for shipping 
is 33 lbs. (Page 74) 











were ewe eww enone. 


*% Note inquiries for items listed 
not serviced beyond May 15, 1954. 





portfolio, which also shows 36 variations 
on basic ideas and 10 photos of displays 
in use. (Page 74) 


ferent sizes and illustrations showing va- 


riety of uses for each. (Page 74) 
231/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Displays in Action 


.-Teference guide pictures 20 displays, 
ranging from animated units to parade 
(Page 74) 
Salipiliide ik Mstilan Service Card 
How to Use Automatic Typing 
...8urvey results show 160 ways institu- 
tions, business and industry can cut cosis 


with automatic typing. (Page 76) 
233/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ten Kinds of Cartons 


.+»'Mailing Manual” describes 10 differ- 
ent types of mailing cartons, gives valu- 


able information on postal ons. 
(Page 76) 
234/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Services 
-.- Western Union folder lists hundreds 
of suggested messages for new store open- 
ings, congratulations on winning a prize, 
etc. (Page 76) 
235 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Postal Rules Summarized 


. practically every phase of postal reg- 
ulations of interest to admen is covered 
in 30-page guide. The book also contains 
a summary of important facts about direct 
mail advertising. (Page 78) 
236/Cizcle on Readers’ Service Card 
The Personal Touch In Direct Mail 
..-information and samples on printing 
the name of a different individual on 
each mail piece at reasonable cost. 

(Page 79) 
237/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Do’s and Don'ts on Releases 

.-lively folder offers tips on preparing 
publicity releases on new products. 

(Page 80) 
238/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Fluorescent Letters 


--samples of 3” high sans-serif letters 
in neon red, green and yellow fluorescent 
for use on products, cardboard, wood, 
glass, etc. (Page 85) 
239/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Product Identification Signs 

--brochure illustrates 16 product identi- 
fication porcelain enamel signs in sizes 
from 6x3” to 38x12”. (Page 85) 
240/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Heavy Duty Material For Containers 

-Ply-Veneer is heavy duty container 
material designed for rugged use. Stand- 
ard sheet sizes of 48” width come in 8-, 
10- and 12-foot lengths. (Page 90) 
241/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Label Ideas 


--handy file contains folders, flyers and 
samples illustrating and describing scores 
of label designs and labeling ideas. 


(Page 89) 
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